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The well-known Arden Edition of Shakespeare’s plays, revised and re-edited 
under the editorship of UNA ELuis-FERMoR and H. F. Brooks. The latest 
revised volumes are: 


TITUS ANDRONICUS 
Edited by J. C. MAXWELL 


The text of this edition is based on the First Quarto of 1594, and the critical apparatus is 
the first to record in detail the readings of that Quarto. (Now available) 18s. 


THE TEMPEST 
Edited by FRANK KERMODE 


This newly revised edition offers a carefully prepared text with notes containing much new 
material, and a long critical introduction presenting a completely new theory of the mean- 
ing of the play. (Ready shortly) 16s. 
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Notes and Observations 
ALICE AND PETER A LA DISNEY 


T is curious in this matter to find oneself in a 

minority of one. It seemed impossible to 
read any critique of Disney’s films Alice in 
Wonderland and Peter Pan which had anything 
favourable to say, nor is it easy to find any 
member of the public who admits having liked 
them. Always the cry is the same—‘But it 
wasn’t Alice.’ ‘It isn’t Peter Pan.’ ‘Why all this 
pep?’ “The impertinence of trying to improve 
on Carroll and Barrie!’ So goes on the babble, 
without its ever occurring to the babblers to 
wonder, if it is unlikely that Disney knows 
better than Carroll or Barrie, is it not equally 
unlikely that the babblers know better than 
Disney? For if Carroll and Barrie had genius, 
so also has Disney, and a genius has a knack of 
seeing farther than ordinary people, and of 
being right when they are wrong. Surely Disney 
is right and his critics wrong just because his 
versions are not like the originals. Carroll wrote 
a book, and Barrie a play. If one wants to enjoy 
the former one must read it (pictured by 
Tenniel), if the latter one must see it played in 
the theatre by Pauline Chase, or Jean Forbes- 
Robertson, or Nova Pilbeam. But the only 
worth-while reason for going to the cinema to 
see Walt Disney on these subjects is for Disney 


to have made the stories like himself. We are 
back to the old paradox—one can’t reproduce 
Omar Khayyam by translating him: one must 
bring, as Fitzgerald did, one’s own genius to 
bear. Disney in taking liberties shows what a 
good thing liberty is; if an audience cannot feel 
the heart of the Alice story marvellously tran- 
scribed in the heraldic splendour of Disney’s 
playing-cards on the march, or does not come 
face to face with Barrie’s secret in Disney’s 
pirate fight, rendered supernally acrobatic by 
film technique, it is no use that audience setting 
themselves up as judges, for though they may 
understand Disney, they don’t understand Alice 
or Peter. For Alice and Peter are immortal, so 
that when this warm-hearted, keen-witted giant 
of the screen takes them up in his large mechani- 
cal hands they smile up at him and he down on 
them, and they understand one another. Their 
new guise may confuse the audience, but it 
doesn’t confuse them, nor is there any sure 
reason to suppose that Carroll and Barrie would 
not have approved this rebirth of their children 
and the new sphere of their dazzling adven- 
tures. 


G. B. 


The Two Foscari 
By W. G. BEBBINGTON 


Ox Christmas Eve, 1819, the most notorious 
of English travellers and most celebrated 
of English poets returned to Ravenna, on the 
east coast of Italy, and rejoined his last love, 


the Countess Teresa Guiccioli. There he was to 
stay until 29 October 1821, Teresa’s cavaliere 
servente, involved to the full in love, Italian 
underground politics, and the dramatic unities. 
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Over three years earlier he had left England, 
never to return, rejected by the society whose 
chief adornment and critic he had been and 
source of scandal he still was; in less than three 
years after his departure he was to die the 
death that made him a hero to the Greeks. 
Milord Byron was moving on his strange pil- 
grimage through life. 

These twenty-three months in Ravenna were 
packed with incident, passion, and composition 
in volume possible only to one who was ever 
fighting it out with time; and when we read 
their story we cannot but be amazed that even 
he found time for literature. But he did, for it 
was Byron who composed, at top speed, Byron, 
truly the layman’s idea of the poet, suddenly 
‘inspired’ and almost unable to get down on 
paper fast enough what he had to say. Here was 
no painstaking craftsman, laboriously strug- 
gling through years with a single stanza. He 
had his pangs and his pride as a writer, of 
course, and was his publisher’s and printer’s 
principal headache; but he was no studious 
technician. He could worry over a word once 
it had gone to England and the press, and he 
placed accuracy high among a writer’s virtues, 
but all his writing was, in his own word, ‘scrib- 
bling’ and all composition ‘a great pain’ which 
he would tolerate only for the shortest possible 
time. In him there was no ‘regular, uninter- 
rupted love of writing’: ‘I can never get people 
to understand that poetry is the expression of 
excited passion, and that there is no such thing 
as a life of passion any more than a continuous 
earthquake or an eternal fever.’ 

So he found time in Ravenna amid the un- 
certainty of his life with Teresa and her aged 
husband, and amid the politics, to write plays 
and poems numerous enough to keep other 
writers busy for several years on them alone. 
The Two Foscart was one of these plays. Byron 
was much involved in the contemporary politi- 
cal and military affairs of the country of his 
adoption and his beloved, and at least the plot 
of this tragedy, like that of Marino Faliero 
(which bears the same sub-title, ‘An Historical 
Tragedy’), came from his interest in the pecu- 
liar and bloody facts of Italian history. Both 
dramas are set in Venice, where he had settled 
at the end of 1816 and met—among others— 
the hysterical baker’s wife, ‘La Fornarina’, and 
Teresa herself. The Venice he knew was of 
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course no longer ruled by the Doge and Decem- . 
virate of his plays, but although they had dis- 
appeared it was still what he called it in the 
preface to Marino Faliero: ‘the most singular 
city and people in modern history. Everything 
about Venice is, or was, extraordinary—her 
aspect is like a dream, and her history is like a 
romance.’ 

The play, written throughout in that formal 
yet conversational use of the unrhymed penta- 
meter which Byron naturally chose, tells the 
story of the revenge taken by James Loredano 
on the Two Foscari, Francis, who is the Doge, 
and his only surviving son, Jacopo. Loredano 
believes that the Doge poisoned his father and 
uncle, and sets out on a ruthless campaign in 
the tradition of Italian vendetta-politics— 
moving always by ‘law’—to avenge them and 
wrest power from his enemies, even going so 
far as to write in his account-book: ‘Doge 
Foscari, my debtor for the deaths of Marco and 
Pietro Loredano, my sire and uncle.’ 

Jacopo has already been exiled from Venice 
twice, but is so in love with the city that he has 
contrived to return by the unusual method of 
writing a treasonable letter to the Duke of 
Milan accusing himself of bribery and murder, 


in the full knowledge 
That it would fall into the senate’s hands, 
And thus he should be re-conveyed to Venice. 


Neither charge can be seriously brought against 
him, however; but the Decemvirate, guided by 
Loredano’s obsessional hatred, torture and try 
him, and exile him for a third time. His father, 
fanatically Venetian like himself, helplessly 
succumbs to the power of ‘patriotism’ and 
‘justice’ (for Jacopo does not deny that he 
wrote the letter to Milan), and concurs with 
their decision. But Jacopo, enfeebled by pain, 
and desperate, falls dead as he leaves for the 
boat which is to take him away; and soon after- 
wards Loredano’s plot against the Doge also 
succeeds, for the Decemvirate demand that he 
abdicate. At first he refuses, but is then ban- 
ished and submits; the great bell of St. Mark’s 
tolls for his successor. Still defiant, however, he 
announces his intention to go out into the 
public square and be seen without his ducal 
robes and insignia, but as the bell tolls he begs 
a drink, is offered a goblet by Loredano, ‘drops 
down and dies’. 
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Marina, Jacopo’s wife and the only woman 
in the play, alone opposes what she calls the 
‘pure patriotism’ of her husband and father- 
in-law: 


This love of thine 
For an ungrateful and tyrannic soil 
Is passion, and not patriotism; for me, 
So I could see thee with a quiet aspect, 
And the sweet freedom of the earth and air, 
I would not cavil about climes or regions. 
This crowd of palaces and prisons is not 
A paradise; its first inhabitants 
Were wretched exiles. 


Thus vehemently she pleads the cause of life, 
her children, and liberty against their un- 
reasoning love of Venice, and violently—like La 
Fornarina herself—she abuses their tormentors. 

The only other named characters are the 
two senators, Marco Memmo and Barbarigo, 
who tries to soften Loredano’s heart, but is as 
resigned to the inevitable, and as negative, as 
the Foscaris. 

Such is the simple story of a play written, as 
Byron states at the end of the manuscript, be- 
tween 12 June and g July (actually 10 changed 
to g) 1821. Always an extraordinarily fast 
writer, this was quick going even for him, as he 
jokingly told Tom Moore in a letter dated 
22 June: ‘. . . am in the second act;—so you 
see I saunter on as usual.’ 

As might be expected, his handwriting, 
though memorably distinctive, is anything but 
beautiful and often difficult to read. “The 
printer’, he wrote to John Murray, ‘has done 
wonders;—he has read what I cannot—my 
own handwriting.’ The original manuscript 
was presented by John Murray’s grandson 
(father of the present Sir John Murray) to Her 
Serene Highness the Princess Victoria Mary of 
Teck (the late Queen Mary) as a wedding 
present. It was, he explained in a letter to 
Miss Thesiger dated 28 May 1893, ‘the first 
Byron Ms. which has left Albemarle St.’, and 
he was sure that his father and grandfather, 
‘had the opportunity been theirs instead of 
mine, would have been equally gratified ... 
by the great privilege to be allowed to present’ 
it. It was deposited in The Royal Library of 
Windsor Castle in February 1903, and there it 
now is, alongside the manuscript of The 
Trumpet-Major. 
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In a letter to John Murray from Pisa, 
3 November 1821, Byron asked that Cain should 
be dedicated to Scott, ‘or if you think he would 
like the dedication of “the Fosscaris”’ better, put 
the dedication to “the Fosscaris”. Ask him 
which.’ Scott accepted Cain, and so in all edi- 
tions of Byron’s work we read: “To Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart., This Mystery of Cain is inscribed, 
By his obliged friend and faithful servant, the 
Author.’ We read no such dedication to The 
Two Foscari, but there it is in the manuscript in 
exactly the same wording except for ‘tragedy’ 
in place of ‘mystery’. 

The manuscript is obviously the work of a 
possessed and impatient man, able to say what 
he wanted quite easily. There are very few 
variants or erasures, and one reads page after 
page with none at all. Apart from the script it 
is a most ‘clean’ piece of work. Indeed, the only 
passage of textual interest is on the last page. 
As printed, the play ends: 

Lor. (pointing to the Doge’s body). That he has 

paid me! 

Chief of the Ten. What debt did he owe you? 

Lor. A long and just one; Nature’s debt and 

mine. 


But Byron first wrote: 


Loredano, pointing to the Doge’s body 
That He has paid me. 


He then added the following note: 


To J. Murray Esq. Ask Gifford about this. 

If the last line should appear obscure to 
those who do not recollect the historical fact 
mentioned in the first act of Loredano’s in- 
scription in his books of ‘Doge Foscari debtor 
for the deaths of my father and uncle’—you 
may add the following lines to the conclusion 
of the last act. 


Chief of the Ten to Loredano 
For what has he repaid thee? 
Loredano 
For my father’s 


And father’s brother’s death—by his Son’s 
and own! 


A small point is that Byron spells the title-name 
with double s before the ¢ and a final s through- 
out (Fosscaris). 

But what interest has this play? To the 
student of drama it must always appeal, if only 
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as a deliberate attempt—in company with 
Byron’s other plays—to create a new kind of 
dramatic writing, or—at least Byron thought— 
to resurrect an old. For Byron believed in the 
Unities and denounced English dramatists 
for neglecting them. Aristotle had asserted— 
briefly—that the action of tragedy is ‘complete 
in itself’ (the unity of plot), lasts no longer than 
twenty-four hours if it can help it (time), and 
is limited to the area presented on the stage 
(place). These suggestions were promoted to 
the rank of rules by, among others, the French 
critics and dramatists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury (Boileau, Racine) and regarded as sacro- 
sanct prerequisites of dramatic composition. 
Dryden led the English attack on these con- 
tinental writers, denouncing the ‘dearth of plot, 
and narrowness of imagination’ which he be- 
lieved a religious observance of the unities 
inevitably produced; and English playwrights 
from Shakespeare downwards had, for the most 
part, been either ignorant of the very existence 
of such things or had taken no notice of them. 
In Byron’s own day Shelley, his close friend, 
was similarly ignoring them, and so was every- 
one else. The defender of Alexander Pope, 
whom his contemporaries abused but he placed 
first among poets, Byron went his perverse way 
and set out to reform English drama. The 
unities became his ‘great object of research’, 
and in a letter to Murray on 30 May 1821, 
accompanying the manuscript of Sardanapalus, 
he proudly announced ‘that the unities are all 
strictly observed’. The whole action of The Two 
Foscari takes place within the ducal palace in- 
side a few hours, and is a single plot; and all 
that, according to the theory by which such 
drama is written, should take place off the 
stage, is duly reported second-hand. Thus 
Marina’s storming of the courtroom, which 
might have made a scene of tumultuous poetry, 
is merely told to us. 

Allied to this concern was the equally classi- 
cal desire to ensure that plot and characters 
were within the bounds of probability, how- 
ever monstrous they might be. The improbable 
was the hallucination of fancy, and its presenta- 
tion absurd, not tragic; but if men looked into 
the actual history of the human race they 
would see somewhere in the enormous living 
tapestry scenes from some family chronicle 
where horror and suffering were both real and 
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ghastly and therefore capable of setting the 
tragic effects in motion. So Byron found the 
vraisemblance of the recorded stories of Marino 
Faliero and the Foscari the very stuff of tragedy. 
But he was no Racine. A poet and a story- 
teller he certainly was, but not a playwright as 
well. In the preface to Serdanapalus he told his 
public that his plays ‘were not composed with 
the most remote view to the stage’, and though 
a mutilated version of Marino Faliero was staged 
at Drury Lane (much to his fury), ‘the per- 
formance did not go off with much éclat’, to 
quote the understatement of a contemporary 
critic. Byron had much knowledge of the stage 
and had served on the Drury Lane committee, 
but for what he judged to be good reasons, and 
largely because of his contempt for the popular 
drama of the day, he alone among the poets 
intended his plays to be read by individual 
people silently and not to be seen and heard in 
a theatre. They were, he said, ‘mental theatre’. 
He need not have worried, however, for apart 
from the wretched pilferings of Elliston and 
one or two others, few people have thought his 
plays worth staging, and none of those has, 
apparently, been a professional producer. 
Whether or not they do succeed on the stage, 
therefore, we cannot tell. But we may fairly 
guess that they do not. For Byron was attempt- 
ing the impossible, both in writing plays not 
intended for production—even in his own 
theatre—and in strait-jacketing them in arti- 
ficial and foreign formulae. He might have had 
some success had he, like Milton, observed all 
the formulae, but to accept the unities and 
restrict the number of persons while omitting 
the chorus and ignoring the basic, rigid pattern 
of epeisodia, stasima, and so on, was to produce 
a novelty but to court disaster. It might succeed 
elsewhere, in France and Italy, but not in Eng- 
land. Literature is racial. Samson Agonistes, 
though not written for the stage, does prosper 
in an appropriate stage-setting, as recent 
Festival productions have shown, but it is 
nevertheless an alien glory, a dramatic curio, 
a literary freak, unique and unrepeatable. 
Modern verse-playwrights have done well to 
realize this and to use their chorus, for example, 
romantically: thus Murder in the Cathedral is the 


most popularly successful verse-tragedy for 


many a long day precisely because it is not 
classical in construction, because, in fact, it is 
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original, a sort of twentieth-century Gothic re- 
creation of the ancient ritual that drama always 
must be. 

But that this or any other play of our time 
has brought drama back into English literature 
we cannot yet tell. After all, T. S. Eliot con- 
siders it only an experiment and has himself 
moved far from it in his latest play. Perhaps the 
drama will never come back. Perhaps Milton’s 
was not the only Chinese wall, and Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries ‘wrote us out’. For 
something did die, or went into a sleep of cen- 
turies, round about 1630-40, and the history 
of English drama ever since is one of either 
sudden and short revivalist motion or desperate 
remedies. The corpse—the sleeping beauty, the 
ghost—has got up and danced gracefully some- 
times, now happy, now sad, sometimes it has 
kicked its legs naughtily, sometimes it has 
gesticulated grotesquely; it has, also, lain still 
and been variously treated by sincere but in- 
effectual resurrectionists; and it has received 
the attention of body-snatchers. Englishmen 
will always write plays as they will always 
write everything else, but all the evidence so 
far is that our dramatic golden age came once 
for all time, and that, being a race of poets and 
novelists only, we must be content—as well we 
may be—with what happened then. 

Byron’s dramatic gesture was one of the 
desperate remedies. The nineteenth-century’s 
supreme contribution to our literature is its 
lyric and narrative poetry and its novels, but 
all the time plays were being written. For some 
deep and morbid reason the poets, especially 
the busiest of them, had to write tragedies, none 
of which has succeeded on the stage even if it 
ever reached it and none of which has been 
accepted as its author’s natural and best writ- 
ing. Who thinks Otho the Great first among 
Keats’s work? Who regards it as the ‘essential 
Keats’? And who speaks of The Two Foscari and 
Don Juan in the same breath? 

Nor did Byron’s literary reputation improve 
once the volume containing Sardanapalus, Cain, 
and The Two Foscari was published in England 
at the end of 1821. The Edinburgh Review used 
adjectives like ‘verbose, prolix, cumbrous and 
unmusical’, while the local Windsor paper, 
which had been founded by Charles Knight in 
1812 and under his editorship had a wide 
circulation in the home counties, though ad- 
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mitting that it had ‘some powerful passages’, 
dismissed the last-named as ‘comparatively a 
tedious performance’. This did not mean that 
the critic held the contemporary stage in high 
regard, however. He almost respected Byron’s 
contempt for it. Possibly there were elements in 
Sardanapalus which met with the approval of 
‘the manufacturers of Melo-Drames . . . they 
may contrive to make a glorious pageant of the 
battle and the burning:—but we apprehend 
that the “Two Foscari” are perfectly inacces- 
sible. We can imagine the Sovereign of the 
Green-room pursing up his brows as he toils 
through its long declamations and its wire- 
drawn dialogues; he would infallibly sign its 
death-warrant in the usual formula—‘“‘want of 
interest—no stage effect—no action.” Your 
manufacturers of tragedies composed of “drum 
and trumpet, blunderbuss and thunder,” have 
a profound contempt of the “Greek Model”.’ 

Technically, then, The Two Foscari is, so far 
as the theatre is concerned, important only to 
the student of the history of drama. Analyse it 
how we will, we can find little if anything that 
we, brought up on the romantic drama per- 
fected by Shakespeare, the drama which, as 
Coleridge pointed out, is native to us, can 
accept as truly dramatic, and less still that is 
properly theatrical. Here is no contest between 
god and man, no spiritual waste and eternal 
justice; here are no characters; here is no irony, 
no catastrophe, no horror, no sublimity, no 
pity. We read unmoved by what happened to 
its persons. Nor can it claim any special place 
as history or politics, or as a document about 
Venice, while as a composition of Byron’s 
‘Ravenna period’ during brief absences from 
Teresa its claim on our attention is clinical: 
Byron, too much affected by the tragedies of 
Alfieri, had a poison in his system which he had 
to be rid of before his pen could turn to its real 
purpose. The work nevertheless has poetic 
meaning. For it is by Byron, who despite his 
protestations was one with the Romantics and 
whose every scribble is interesting to those who 
know what it means when the writing is his. 
Jacopo Foscari is Byron, the exile yearning 
back towards his home (‘my native earth will 
take me as a mother to her arms’) and pre- 
ferring torture, imprisonment, and death there 
to life and liberty abroad. Other heroes are 
more obviously Byron perhaps—Manfred, for 
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example—but Jacopo is no less Byron than 
they are. He is a tragic compensation, as Don 
Juan is a comic, for all that Byron himself failed 
to do, and although Marina alone in the play 
receives our sympathy (such as it is) as the only 
one who can lay claim to flesh and blood, that 
also is because her attempts must fail and the 
ideal Byron must accept and even enjoy his 
suffering against all her passion and all her 
common sense. 

The rapid dialogue is occasionally halted by 
a long speech easily extracted from its context 
and read as a self-contained poem. This is 
a measure of the play’s dramatic weakness, 
but we cannot deny the poetic power of the 
speeches, and of two of them in particular. The 
first is the Doge’s answer to Marina’s bewilder- 
ment at his resignation. It is pure Byron, the 
Byron hounded by damnation. Man is a ‘loath- 
some volume’, mere lust and appetite and 
vanity—the rest is Fortune: 

Methinks we must have sinn’d in some old 

world 
And this is hell. 


The second comes in the opening act when 
Jacopo, looking out from a window in the ducal 
palace over Venice and the sea, speaks the 
most ‘powerful passage’ in the whole play: 


The Two Foscari 


How many a time have I 

Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more 
daring, 

The wave all roughen’d; with a swimmer’s 
stroke 

Flinging the billows back from my drench’d 
hair, 

And laughing from my lip the audacious 
brine, 

Which kiss’d it like a wine-cup, rising o’er 

The waves as they arose, and prouder still 

The loftier they uplifted me; and oft, 

In wantonness of spirit, plunging down 

Into their green and glassy gulfs, and making 

My way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 

By those above, till they wax’d fearful; then 

Returning with my grasp full of such tokens 

As show’d that I had search’d the deep: 
exulting 

With a far-dashing stroke, and drawing deep 

The long-suspended breath, again I spurn’d 

The foam which broke around me, and pur- 
sued 

My track like a sea-bird. 


They are the words of a doomed man who had 
swum the Hellespont and never allowed any- 
one, least of all himself, to forget it. 


The Ghost 


‘ HO are you, who are you 
W At the foot of the midnight stair?” 


I cried above the owl’s halloo, 
‘Is there anyone there?’ 


‘Who are you, who are you?’ 

The caverns, deep under, sighed 

In echo. ‘Who breathes in the darkness? 
Who?’ 

The wastes of snow replied. 

‘Who are you, who are you?” 

I cried aloud to my heart; 

And the blackness that broke a moment or 
two 

Reclosed with fathomless art. 


Who he was, who he was 
Sighing half up the stair, 


Like the nightwind treading the frozen grass 
Or werewolf leaving his lair— 


Who he was, who he was 

About to enter my room 

Whether with eyes of moonlit glass 
Or eyes of fiery doom 


Terrified less 

Than the breathing ghost I housed 
Under my skin in that loneliness 
And now from eternity roused. 


Unsleeping, still eyeing 

The mirror, the curtain, the bed, 

And now at my hammering ear-drum lying, 
‘Who are you? Who are you?” he said. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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A Study of Religion in Fonson’s The Alchemist 
By MAURICE HUSSEY 


Neque, me ut miretur turba, laboro, 
Contentus paucis lectoribus. 
Epigraph to The Alchemist, 1612 


expressed himself content with few 
readers, but has succeeded in attracting 
many thousands of delighted auditors. I have 
myself seen five different productions of The 
Alchemist in London and in university theatres, 
and at last scholarship has begun to take a be- 
lated interest in Jonson’s work, as a rapid glance 
at three rigidly compartmentalized studies will 
show. The first, A. H. Sackton’s Rhetoric as a 
Dramatic Language in Ben Jonson,' is the best, 
and directs critical attention upon the language 
but fails to illumine the centre to which all 
criticism should work. Mrs. H. W. Baum’s 
Satire and Didacticism in Ben Fonson’s Comedies* 
takes it as axiomatic that Jonson failed to 
believe the morality he was apparently 
preaching, that his didacticism was ‘more philo- 
sophical than moral, more literary than moni- 
tory’ and, in fact, sterile. The third, Bertil 
Johansson, in Religion and Superstition in the Plays 
of Jonson and Middleton,’ sifts all the evidence, 
but uncritically. Each of these scholars was in 
a position to establish central conclusions about 
the relation of religion to Jonson’s comic art, 
yet each has failed. However unsatisfactory the 
present essay may seem, it tries to relate Jon- 
son’s work to the drama of a didactic trend and 
define, through the figures of the Puritans at 
whom the author pokes such cruel fun, what 
were the religious standards to which Jonson 
himself stood loyal. 

It has always seemed improbable to me that 
Jonson, whose mind was so acute and in whom 
all intellectual pursuits were so perfectly ordered 
—even down to his actual handwriting and 
grammatical constructions—could have pro- 
duced villainy solely for the audience to join 
him in an infectious laugh. When a modern 
critic finds his ‘gulls’ such excellent fun and 
fears that Jonson refrains from passing judge- 
1 New York, 1948. 

2 Chapel Hill, 1947. 
3 Upsala, 1950. 
4 M. Castelain’s standard work on Jonson and A. M. 


ment upon his own rogues and vagabonus, I 
feel that it is not Jonson but the critic and we 
ourselves who are uncertain of our attitude to 
pleasant vices. We, surely, rather than the 
Jacobeans, see Face and Subtle emerge un- 
scathed from their play, and fail, too, to notice 
that progressive valuation which is intended in 
every scene of the play. In spite of much writing 
on the subject of Jonson’s attitude to the Puri- 
tans, I am unable to trace anything which at- 
tempts to bring out the positive force which I 
believe Jonson allowed his Ananias and Tri- 
bulation when he introduced them into his 
play.* The common account stresses that their 
ideals were repugnant to the great Elizabethan 
classicist. This may be the case with the imita- 
tions which appear in Thomas Randolph’s Hey 
Sor Honesty and Aphra Behn’s The Roundheads (in 
both of which Ananias is given the surname 
Goggle), but the comic gift is not all that Jonson 
displayed at his best. He must indeed have 
known that not all the Puritans in England 
were odd and deranged fanatics, for many were 
patently sober business men, prosperous and 
charitable, happy in their domestic life and far 
removed in spirit from the pugnacity of the 
sectaries of the Civil War. One of the writers of 
the 1640’s, John Geree, looked back upon the 
halcyon days when Jonson was alive because 
of such exemplary piety and simple devotion. 
The terms he uses suggest a different world: 


‘He was sober in the use of the things of 
this life, rather beating downe the body, then 
pampering it: yet he denyed not himselfe the 
use of Gods blessing, lest he should be un- 
thankfull, but avoyded excesse lest he should 
be forgetful of the Doner. In his habite he 
avoyded costliness and vanity, neither ex- 
ceeding his degree in civility, nor declining 

Myers, Representation .. . of the Puritan in Elizabethan Drama 
(Philadelphia, 1931), further fails to notice this essential 
point. 
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what suted with Christianity, desiring in all 

things to expresse gravity.” 

Such men as these knew their handbooks of 
practical divinity and all attended sermons. 
Their friends of the Established Church used 
different books but were essentially the same in 
their social moeurs. The Roman Catholic, he 
who preferred the Jesuit Persons’ original Chris- 
tian Exercise to Edmund Bunney’s adaptation of 
that text under the title of Resolution, or for 
that matter to the greatest Puritan handbook, 
Dent’s Plain Mans Path-way to Heaven, was still 
nearer in spirit to the Tudor Puritan than we 
may allow, and not one member of this trio may 
be classed in any way with the fanatics, Philip 
Stubbes, William Prynne, George Foxe, and 
James Nayler. 

Unfortunately we can trace no dealings be- 
tween Jonson and the sober Tudor Puritans (a 
term used, following Professor Knappen, to 
differentiate them from the belligerents), for all 
his are undoubtedly fanatics, whose longing for 
wealth and power offend the moral values of 
the dramatist. What precisely Jonson’s moral 
values were need great clarification—we may 
say roughly that standards were set by Jonson’s 
adherence to the Catholic Church and were, 
in dramatic terms, closely related to the 
Morality Play. He based his ethical beliefs 
upon a common traditional estimate of godly 
behaviour, asserting this didactic intention be- 
hind his work in such a place as the preface 
to Volpone: 


‘For if men will impartially, and not as- 
quint, look toward the offices and function of 
a poet, they will easily conclude to themselves 
the impossibility of any man’s being a good 
poet without first being a good man.’ 


Where that poet is a satirist, he needs positive 
values to support him which will provide norms 
in social relationships. Thus, Jonson could find 
no sympathy for Puritan enthusiasm, but if 
he could have looked into such a Puritan 
household as Geree adumbrates he would have 
found there his norm. The presence of the 
Puritan in The Alchemist is therefore ambiva- 
lent: he is a figure of fun, a hypocrite whose sin 
may also ruin more than one Christian soul, and 
he is also a symbol of the official guide to 

? Geree, The Character of an olde English Puritane (1646), 
reprinted by the present writer in Church Quarterly Review, 
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Christian thought. Jonson felt these two forces 
as a satirist who had been a Catholic and also 
a dramatist who needed to create fables for the 
stage as vehicles of his morality. Thus Ananias 
is not simply a reminder of gross lapses, the 
pseudo-godly venturing into the den of the pro- 
fane, whose quest for gold is as reprehensible 
as the lasciviousness of Mammon himself; he 
also constitutes a standard of reference: if gold 
rust, what will iron do? The presence of the 
Puritans in Subtle’s laboratory is as essential to 
the didactic scheme of the play as it is to the 
engaging farcical romp that ensues. 

In Discoveries we are told that Jonson wrote 
out much of his nervous and colloquial verse 
in prose. We are not therefore surprised to find 
a homiletic discovery which is the basis for a 
poetical one: 


‘Wee covet superfluous things; when it 
were more honour for us, if wee could con- 
temne necessary. What need hath nature of 
silver dishes, multitudes of waiters, delicate 
Pages, perfumed Napkins? She requires meat 
only and hunger is not ambitious.’? 


The manner of this well-known passage from 
The Staple of News is the same: 


They covet things 
Superfluous still; when it were much more 
honour 
They could want necessary: what need hath 
nature 
Of silver dishes, or gold chamber pots? 
Of perfumed napkins, or a numerous family 
To see her eat? (m1. iv) 


When we read in a passage immediately follow- 
ing the prose extract just quoted this: 


‘[Men] bleaching their hands at Mid- 
night, gumming, and bridling their beards; 
or making the waste small, binding it with 
hoopes while mind runs at waste’, 


it is hardly fantastic to detect the note of Stubbes 
himself, writing upon Hattes and Ruffes, or to 
imagine affinities with more specifically theo- 
logical works—the Pride passages in Plain Mans 
Path-way, Gearing’s Arraignment of Pride, and the 
Christian Directory of Richard Baxter. Such 
themes as these are the commonplaces of theo- 
logical literature and exist unchanged in the 
April 1949. 
2 Jonson, Works, viii (Oxford, 1947), pp. 606-7. 
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writings of Puritan and Catholic alike. Jonson’s 
views were no less exacting than any of these 
divines’: he knew that the true Church-Puritan 
had no temporal ambitions, although some 
forceful brethren looked only for their own 
lordships under the rule of Christ and the estab- 
lishment of the Millennium. Such men were 
ousting social virtues from dogmatic theology 
and burying ideals and civility in behaviour 
under a mass of vulgarity and philistinism. 
The Alchemist, to return, is a morality play on 
the lusts of covetousness and licentiousness. The 
central character is Epicure Mammon, whose 
voluptuousness and magnificent but ridiculous 
rhetoric hold the attention of the reader. The 
preacher spent hours endlessly defining the 
danger of worldly vanity and imploring his 
auditory to seek out the spiritual counterparts 
to concrete presences. Guided by him a reader 
could not fail to detect the wickedness of 
Mammon’s aspirations under the cloak of the 
rhetoric which has served for centuries to hide 
it. But Jonson is in entire agreement with 
Thomas Adams, the Shakespeare (as he has 
been called) of the nonconformist pulpit: 


EPICURE: I beleeve that midnight revels, 
perfumed chambers, soft beds, close curtains, 
and a Dalilah in mine arms, are very com- 
fortable . . . to sleep till dinner, and play till 
supper, and quaffe till midnight and to dally 
till dawn.' 


This sermon employs the same satirical force 
and colloquiality as speaks out from Mammon’s 
dialogue: 

I will have all my beds blown up, not stuft: 

Down is too hard: and then, mine oval room 

Fill’d with such pictures as Tiberius took 

From Elephantis, and dull Aretine 

But coldly imitated. Then, my glasses 

Cut in more subtle angles, to disperse 

And multiply the figures, as I walk 

Naked between my succubae. (m1. i.) 
The same dual response is possible to dialogue 
as to moral situation. L. C. Knights (in Drama 
and Society in the Age of Jonson) demonstrates 
that the exaggeration and the luridness con- 
jured up thereby are in themselves criticisms 
of the habits which engender them. Mammon 
indulges all these desires with his confidant 


Adams, Workes (1630), pp. 498—Qe 
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Surly, but with Subtle (whom he supposes a 
Holy Man) his conversation is full of false 
piety: he pretends to employ his money on 


Founding of colleges and grammar schools, 
Marrying young virgins, building hospitals, 
And now and then a church. (u. i.) 


The rhythm of the last half-line betrays him, 
while the reference to ‘virgins’ reminds us of 
that sinful and ‘famulier’ man, the Frere: 


He hadde maad ful many a mariage 
Of yonge women at his owne cost. 


Thus subtly does Jonson disperse the shafts of 
his wit until it is lost on an impercipient reader, 
and until his play is consigned to the realm of 
the farcical as Gulliver’s Travels, and—already 
—Animal Farm to the nursery shelf. 

Another parallel between Jonson and Adams 
demands to be noted. In the sermon Love’s 
Copy, sins are enumerated as riders on horse- 
back, which bear a remarkable resemblance to 
Jonson’s personae: 


‘Pride, you know, must be foremost; and 
that comes out like a Spaniard with daring 
look and a tongue thundering out braves, 
mounted on a spirited jenny named Inso- 
lence. .. . The next is Prodigality, and that 
because he takes himself for the True Charity 
he must be second at least. This is ‘a young 
gallant and the horse he rides on is Cove- 
tousness, a hunger-starved usurer, that sells 
wheat and eats beans; many men are in his 
debt. . . . Lust hath gotten on love’s cloak 
and will venture to run,’? 

In The Alchemist we find exactly such a cloak, 
the garment bought from the players which 
occasions the superb denunciations of ‘the ruff 
of pride’ and ‘thou lookest like Antichrist in 
that lewd hat’. Kastril the wastrel landowner 
bears a marked resemblance to the type of Pro- 
digality here, while the miserable Subtle with 
his ‘no-buttocks’, leading all these people into 
folly, typifies all that Adams meant by his third 
characterization. We do not know whether 
there was the possibility of the oral or visual 
transference of a Puritan sermon to vagabond 
actor and playwright. We realize that sermon 
and play alike were most probably based on 
traditional tales and that identical vocabularies 


2 In W. H. Stowell’s selection of Adams (1847), pp. 171 ff. 
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point to the same end in both writers—the 
destruction of the concupiscents. 

The jargon of Jonson’s play provides endless 
amusement for audience and actor alike, and 
the more closely one is informed in the turns of 
speech of the religious booklets, the more the 
cant is seen to be genuine. Subtle is well aware 
of the patois and tells the Angry Boy that he 
knows, like any confessor, his ‘lusts and desires’, 
and insists interminably upon the need for 
holiness and chastity in his suppliants, while 
providing them with the very instrument of 
their own damnation. Addressing himself to 
Mammon, he crystallizes the meaning of the 
entire play in one phrase: ‘Son I doubt you are 
covetous.’ He knows that he is lustful in addi- 
tion, and when the Dalila (the amiable Dol) is 
found, Mammon’s happiness knows no bounds: 


And so enjoy a perpetuity 
Of life and lust. And thou shalt have thy 
wardrobe 
Richer than nature’s, still to change thy self, 
And vary oftener, for thy pride, than she, 
Or art, her wise and almost-equal servant. 


A sudden overthrow awaits the great lover, 
and the feigned madness of the woman, which 
she uses to advertise his unchaste purpose, adds 
another level of meaning to the scene. The 
raving is taken out of Hugh Broughton, the 
biblical scholar. No contemporary would miss 
the import of all this: first he would realize the 
association of madness and diabolical posses- 
sion, and secondly perceive the symbolism of 
biblical commentary. The scene rushes madly 
along until the explosion among the bottles 
and ‘pelicans’ marks the Knight’s total un- 
doing. Subtle sinks in a mock-swoon, reviving a 
moment later to utter, “The cursed fruits of vice 
and lust.” Mammon still believes in the spiri- 
tual authority of the alchemist—this is most im- 
portant, since it enables the author to point the 
moral with greater irony—and goes out crying, 
‘I am justly punished.’ It matters little that 
Subtle is an unworthy vessel of God’s word. 
Nothing so important as these spiritual terms 
and moral utterances can be lost. From this 
central scene we can work out the scheme of 
judgements which will fall upon the horde of 
minor characters who besiege the laboratories, 


The Aggravation of Sinne (1637), p. 43. 
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and discover the ruling passions and unworthy 
motives which spur them all on. 

Ananias and his pastor are small fry in com- 
parison with Mammon and, as is the case with 
Dapper and Drugger, anumber of their speeches 
are largely comic, without tragic undertones. 
However, they represent the weakness of the 
servants of God who lack essential knowledge for 
the priesthood and are able largely to mislead 
their flocks. Jonson is expressing concern for 
those who are misled, aware that his characters 
are doubly culpable. Thomas Goodwin, a 
Cambridge Puritan, attacked such men in his 
treatise The Aggravation of Sinne: 


‘Knowledge is the way given to under- 
stand what sin is, but: It is knowledge makes 
men capable of sin, which beastes are not; 
therefore the more knowledge (if men be 
wicked withall) the more sinne must neces- 
sarily be reckoned to them: so as God doth 
not simply looke what mens actions and 
affections are, but chiefly what their know- 
ledge is, and accordingly judgeth men more 
or lesse wicked.”! 


Jonson, viewing his pastors’ sinful confusion of 
ends and personal ambition, expressed exactly 
the same views. They act throughout in the 
manner of the archetypal hypocrites whose 
deeds play so great a part in the literature of 
early nonconformity. Jonson was engaging, in 
the case of Ananias and Tribulation, in the 
same witch-hunt as Bunyan with his By-Ends 
and Mr. Ignorance, and as hosts of lesser- 
known writers, such as Daniel Dyke: 


‘Deceit is, when our carnall and worldly 
desires are accounted of us as spirituall. This 
deceit falleth out in this case, when in one 
and the selfe-same which we desire, there is 
matter fit to give contentment to both these 
desires. As in Simon Magus his desires of the 
gifts Apostolicall; besides the excellency of 
the gifts themselves, fit matter for a holy 
desire, there was also a profit, and glory 
that might ensue, fit matter to provoke 
carnall desire.’? 


Under the guise of rooting out the bishops and 
setting forth the ‘beautiful light’, Ananias is 
building a vision of power—‘we may be tem- 


2 The Mystery of Selfe-Deceiving (1634), p. 296. 
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poral lords ourselves I take it’. The play might 
almost be a dramatization of this homily. 
Covetousness has blinded them, and Subtle’s 
grand denunciation of their habits, names, 
banquets before fasts, words, and dress is a 
superficiality, very topical, and incidental 
to the morality in the play. The cross-fire of 
alchemical jargon—taken by the obtuse deacon 
to be ‘heathen Greek’—mixed with their own 
canting humbug, provides lively and magnifi- 
cent dialogue for the theatrical medium. The 
starch’, ‘Christ-tide’, and the attack upon the 
profanity of campanology blend perfectly with 
the ‘menstrue’ and ‘bolts-head’, for Jonson was 
deeply studied in the use of both languages; in 
this play he makes of them a superb dramatic 
rhetoric, as Dr. Sackton has shown. 

Returning now to the play as a whole, we 
find that in spite of the numerous villains and 
fools there is no sympathetic character included 
as a balance; no person may therefore be said 
to represent the author’s interpretation of his 
puppets. Both sides are tainted with the same 
sins. Surly, whose satirical hints might have 
developed into the necessary commentary, is 
shown ultimately to have his designs upon the 
fair widow, and is made to look ridiculous in 
disguise and to excite the denunciation of 
‘Antichrist’ and ‘unclean bird’ from Ananias, 
who is at this point in the play seeing more 
clearly than before. The correct valuation of the 
whole plot depends upon the cultivation of the 
beholder: the amount that it leaves implicit is 
a compliment to the discretion and knowledge 
of the audience who are at liberty to find the 
central purpose for themselves. For, in spite of 
Mrs. Baum’s verdict, I cannot believe that the 
cheaters themselves, who expose through their 
escroqueries the greed of Jonson’s London, are 
thought by their creator to be any more agree- 
able than Falstaff. To suggest that Jonson was 
ready to forgive is to intrude a sentiment 
fashionable in the interpretation of Shakespeare 
upon the work of that great Elizabethan hero 
who could drink his greater contemporary 
under the table. 

If the moral philosophy of The Alchemist is 
indeed implicit, there will be evidence in the 
rest of Jonson’s work for the nature of his 
ethical principles. Dr. D. J. Enright, whose 


1 In Scrutiny, vol. ix. 


work on German literature is now well known, 
examined the theme of Crime and Punishment 
in Ben Jonson some years ago.! From his 
analysis we learn how cogent the dramatist’s 
beliefs were. Expanding from this a little, we 
can realize how, for instance, Volpone, which 
has the same theme as the Mammon episodes 
of The Alchemist but has painted them in higher 
colours, topples over into tragedy. The ‘morti- 
fication of the Fox’ is prefigured in Mosca’s 
lines in Act IV: 


My purpose is to urge 
My patron to reform his Will. 


This capitalization adds a metaphysical dimen- 
sion to the play, while retaining the original 
meaning of the last will and testament. A 
serious man reading this could approve the 
author’s intention in this verbal ambiguity. 
Disinheritance, prostitution, lust, and greed are 
common themes in the plays of Jonson, but they 
are not used solely for theatrical effect. They 
are parts of an effective Morality, aspects of an 
art which he had indeed worked hard to 
produce. 

We know that it was official authority which 
forbade the continued presentation of the older 
Moralities and took away acting copies from 
the towns. It is not, therefore, surprising to find 
a Jesuit critic? reflecting that Shakespeare (or 
Jonson) was prevented similarly from satisfying 
natural dramatic taste for religious theatre. 
No decree can remove instinctive preferences, 
and in such plays as Measure for Measure and 
The Revenger’s Tragedy the traditional religious 
stylization is unmistakable. And surely to these 
we may add the works of Ben Jonson. He, like 
the others, was faced with the difficult task of 
formulating standards of behaviour in a theatre 
from which the audience, potentially most ap- 
preciative (the Puritans surely his pauci lectores), 
believed themselves conscientiously excluded. 

To the Sons of Ben, the Puritan was solely a 
joke, a comic figure or a licentious brute. To 
annoy Richard Baxter, Bartholomew Fair (with 
Busy dressed in the manner of the great 
preacher) was re-presented. Samuel Pepys 
wrote in his Diary that he loved the wit of it (for 
it is largely noise and fooling in the Restora- 
tion manner) but thought that ‘the business of 


2 Cf. H. C. Gardiner, S.J., Mysteries End (New Haven), 1946. 
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abusing the Puritans grows stale, and of no use’. 
Busy is virtually a brother in hypocrisy for such 
stage-clerics as Aphra Behn’s and Sir John 
Vanbrugh’s, although he too may be inter- 
preted as a character with a third dimension.' 
I have chosen Ananias as the prompting for 
these remarks on Jonson’s moral standards, 
because The Alchemist is a greater play than 
Bartholomew Fair, although I cannot hold its plot 
in such high esteem as did Coleridge. Ananias 
provides the answer to many questions which 
we may ask about Jonson’s dealing with orga- 
nized religion. We cannot discover to which 
denomination the author belonged, or whether 
he was indeed moderately sympathetic towards 
the best of the Puritans. The apparent use of 
Thomas Adams’s sermons makes the point more 
swiftly, since I cannot believe that Jonson knew 
the works of that preacher. Many of Adams’s 
sermons contain personifications of the sins: 


‘If froathie and reeling Drunkennesse, 
leane and raking Couetousnesse, meager and 
bloud-wasted Enuie, keene & rankling 
Slander, nastie and ill-shapen Idlnesse, 
smooth and fair-spoken Flatterie, be comely, 


what is deformed? If these be sweet, there is 
no bitternesse.’? 


His other abstractions suggest dramatic situa- 
tions, just as Jonson’s dramatic situations have 
been shown to depend upon the religious culti- 
vation of author and public. 

Judging the art of Jonson on moral grounds, 
we recognize a power which merits for him a 
position in his time as second only to Shake- 
speare. His work qualifies for wider recognition, 
and together with that of Pope and Chaucer, 
whom it so often resembles, an inclusion upon 
the level of High Seriousness. We must allow 
his didacticism all sincerity if we are ever to 
appreciate his art and assess the greatness of his 
contribution to dramatic literature. When this 
is realized, he may perhaps be allowed to share 
in the glories of Stratford, where formerly he 
was at least an honoured visitor and was to be 
seen again in last year’s season. Rumours have 
been heard that the plays of Lord Byron merit 
the adoption of a festival in their honour; let us 
hope that this does not take place until we have 
given Jonson further chance to prove what 
excellent theatre his comedies really are. 


On Seeing a Hyacinth while Listening to Music 


WATCH the hyacinth stars unfold, 

I Cool ivory on wintry air. 

Smooth as green clarinets those leaves, 
Or violins, that take no care 


For the dark future. Time is still. 
The hyacinth unfolds in light. 

So once for Keats a nightingale 
Blossomed from branches of the night. 


These triple beauties meet in air; 
Flower, scent and sound, in holy dress. 
The hyacinth flows in music now 
On a white wave of timelessness. 


ISOBEL CUMMING 


1 Cf. this account of Henry Newcombe and a perform- 
ing horse with the incident of Busy and the puppets: ‘A 
horse did strange things for such a creature to do. It was 
therefore exhibited in Manchester.’ Newcombe decided 
not to go for four reasons: 1. ‘I was not satisfied that ashow- 
man’s calling was lawful. 2. At best it is but curiosity. 


3. If I was satisfied to go, for others’ sake, I ought not. 
4. To go might be a sin, but not to go I knew was not 
sin.’ Quoted in R. Halley, Lancashire, its Puritanism (Man- 
chester, 1869), vol. ii, p. 73. 

2 Adams, Workes (1630), p. 204. 
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Strong Language in Trollope 


By R. C. GOFFIN 


HE Oxford English Dictionary insists on the 

‘mildness’ of the imprecation ‘bother!’, 
even as it was used a hundred years ago. To- 
day, of course, it ranks as a mere expletive, 
mild enough, if not positively missish. 

But with Trollope ‘bother’ almost invari- 
ably sounds the note of extreme exasperation; 
on occasion the word comes with truly shatter- 
ing force. It is then one of Trollope’s ‘round 
terms’, as strong an exclamation as could be 
permitted in decent society, carrying at least 
as much masculine explosive efficacy as, say, 
the modern ‘Oh, go to blazes!’. It stands for 
‘the end’. Down comes the curtain with a crash 
of sound and fury. The end of all mere and 
uncongenial argument, of all high falutin and 
affectation, is signified in that one word. 

That this is not just pedantic exaggeration 
to make a nice academic point I trust the 
following few examples—there were many to 
choose from—will show. For it is true, I think, 
to say that unless one appreciates the full 
weight which Trollope can attach to this word 
one may easily miss the crux of some of his 
most memorable passages of comic drama. 

My proposition is, I feel, already established 
by my first example, from The Small House at 
Allington. Johnny Eames, who has just received 
his appointment as Private Secretary, has de- 
cided to wind up his flirtation with the egre- 
gious Amelia Roper at the boarding-house 
where they both lodge. His feeble fellow 
boarder Cradell, with whom Amelia has also 
had tender relations, nobly offers to stand aside 
in Johnny’s favour. 


‘Look here, Johnny,’ said Cradell .. . ‘if 
I have vexed you about Amelia Roper, I'll 
make you a promise never to speak to her 
again.’ 

‘D—— Amelia Roper,’ said Eames. 


They then enter the house, and Johnny receives 
the congratulations of the boarders on his pro- 
motion. 

Amelia stood apart and conveyed her 
congratulations by a glance; or, I might 
better say, by a series of glances... . And 
then before they went downstairs she did 
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whisper one word to him. ‘Oh, I am so 
happy, John;—so very happy.’ 

‘Bother!’ said Johnny, in a tone quite loud 
enough to reach the lady’s ear. 


The next example, from The Last Chronicle of 
Barset, comes from the equally well-known 
episode of Mr. Crawley’s approach to his wife’s 
relative, the lawyer Mr. Toogood, ‘in forma 
pauperis’ as the curate puts it, for advice. He 
irritates the good-natured Toogood quite be- 
yond bearing by his abject humility: 

‘I know that I have no justification for my 
conduct. I have nothing of reason to offer 
why I should trespass upon your time. I am 
a poor man, and cannot pay you for your 
services.’ 

‘Oh, bother!’ said Mr. Toogood, jumping 
out of his chair. 


The philosophy of ‘bother!’ is questioned by 
Mrs. Pipkin in The Way We Live Now. Mrs. 
Hurtle has given it as her decided opinion that 
Sir Felix Cadbury, the villain of the sub-plot, 
‘would not really mean to marry Ruby Ruggles 
unless he showed himself willing to do so with 
all the formality of a written contract’. 


‘Have it been put in writing, Sir Felix 
Cadbury?’ demanded Mrs. Pipkin with cruel 
gravity.... 

‘Writing be bothered,’ said Sir Felix. 

‘That’s all very well, Sir Felix. Writing do 
bother very often. But when a gentleman has 
intentions, a bit of writing shows it plainer 
nor words. Ruby don’t go nowhere to dine 
unless you puts it into writing.’ 

‘Aunt Pipkin!’ exclaimed the wretched 
Ruby. 


Ayala’s Angel provides two grand examples 
of the imprecation proper, both, as might in- 
deed be expected, from the lips of the redoubt- 
able Sir Thomas Tringle. The first is when the 
impecunious Frank Houston applies to him for 
his daughter Gertrude’s hand. 


Sir Thomas gave him a flat refusal. ‘I 
think that I may boast that your daughter’s 
happiness is in my charge,’ said Frank 
Houston. 
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‘Then she must be unhappy,’ said Sir 
Thomas. Houston shrugged his shoulders. 
‘A fool like that has no right to be happy.’ 

‘There isn’t another man in the world by 
whom I would allow her to be spoken of like 
that,’ said Houston. 

‘Bother!’ 


In the other example, Sir Thomas is talking 
to that tiresome parasite of a son-in-law Mr. 
Traffick, who has just managed to crock Sir 
Thomas’s favourite mare, and has already en- 
dured hard words for his pains. 


‘I have told you that I am very sorry,’ 
said he .. . ‘and I don’t know what a man 
can do more.’ 

‘Nothing,—unless it be not to borrow a 
horse again.’ 

‘You may be sure I will never do that.’ 

‘I’m not sure of it at all. If you wanted 
another tomorrow you’d ask for him if you 
thought you could get him.’ 

‘I call that very uncivil, Sir Thomas,— 
and very unkind.’ 

‘Bother!’ said Sir Thomas. 


—as plain and deserved an invitation to ‘go to 
the devil’ as could be expressed. 

Mr. Neefit, the tailor in Ralph the Heir, is 
again, as might be guessed, an addict of 
‘botheration’. He uses the word to show his 
disgust with Ralph, who wants to sell his birth- 
right and raise money to pay his debts—and so 
have nothing to offer Polly, the tailor’s daugh- 
ter. Again, a little later, and indirectly this 
time: 

‘I'll pay your debts, Captain.’ 
‘I couldn’t hear of it, Mr. Neefit.’ 
‘As for not hearing of it, that’s bother. 

You do hear of it now.’ 


Poor Mr. Neefit is greatly harassed by his 
charming daughter’s love affairs, and when 
finally Ontario Moggs is accepted by Polly, 
his discomfiture is intense. 
‘We like to have our own way about our 
young men, father,’ said Polly... . 
‘Bother young men!’ said the breeches- 
maker. 


There are many other telling instances of 
‘bother’ (notably in conversations at the Moon- 
beam) in Ralph the Heir, and many and excel- 
lent ones uttered in the Commerical Room of 


Strong Language in Trollope 


the Bull at Leeds from Orley Farm, where 
Moulder is the chief exponent. Moulder, even 
with his family at home, finds it difficult to 
restrain his language. The reader will recall 
the occasion when Mrs. Smiley also is present, 
and Moulder has already been in trouble for 
saying ‘Gammon’. Then, when Moulder offers 
to bet on Lady Mason’s downfall, Mrs. Smiley 
replies: 

‘I ain’t a betting man, Mr. Moulder. I 
don’t think it’s right. And on such a matter 
as this . . . I should rather, if it’s no offence 
to you, decline the subject of—betting.’ 

‘Bother!’ 

‘Now M., in your own house, you know!’ 
said his wife. 

From the same novel I add a line or two 
from the picture of the unhappy Furnivals at 
home, with Martha Biggs as visitor, to aggra- 
vate the husband’s normal surliness with his 
wife: 


“You need not be rude to a lady in your 
own house, because she is my friend,’ said 
Mrs. Furnival. 

‘Bother!’ said Mr. Furnival. ‘And now if 
we are going to have any tea, let us have it.’ 


An excellent and characteristic specimen 
occurs in the short story of The Golden Lion of 
Granpére, where the heroine Marie is being 
urged by her irascible but affectionate uncle 
to pronounce some encouraging word of love 
to her wealthy but unacceptable suitor. 


‘I can’t say that word, uncle, either to you 
or to him.’ 

‘And why the devil not?’ said Michael 
Voss, who was beginning to be tired of being 
eloquent. 

‘I would rather stay at home with you and 
my aunt.’ 

‘O, bother!’ 


I end with one example of ‘bother’ spoken 
by a woman, though this but approves the 
general rule, as the lady is that ‘conservative 
warrior’ Aunt Stanbury in He Knew He Was 
Right. It will be recalled how in all well-meant 
charity she had set her mind on marrying her 
niece Dorothy to a Mr. Gibson, a clergyman. 
He was no great shakes, but good enough. 
And ‘then there was her niece, Dolly,—soft, 
pretty, feminine, without a shilling, and much 
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in want of someone to comfort and take care 
of her’. Yet Dorothy persistently refuses to be 
pliable, and the aunt can hardly bear it. 


‘I don’t like to stay here and make you 
unhappy. I can’t think that I ought to have 
done what you asked me, because I did not 
feel at all in that way about Mr. Gibson. 


But as I have only disappointed you, it will 
be better that I should go home. I have been 
very happy here,—very.’ 
‘Bother!’ exclaimed Miss Stanbury. 
As Trollope had previously warned us—‘Miss 
Stanbury allowed herself the use of much 
strong language.’ 


Plays, Films, ‘Television 


PLAYS 


NX the Lyric, Hammersmith, the Gielgud 
season drew record numbers all the sum- 
mer, even with such nowadays little-known 
pieces as Otway’s Venice Preserv’d. Performed 
in the past by—among others—Betterton, Gar- 
rick (shown by Zoffany holding Mrs. Cibber as 
Belvedira at the dagger’s point), Kemble, 
Kean, and Macready, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and Fanny Kemble, the play deserves 
a better fate than the oblivion of recent years. 
Full of vigour and often resonantly worded, it 
has a plot compounded of many of the ingre- 
dients Shakespeare often used to good effect: 
a conspiracy against a tyrant Senate, with the 
ringleader a soldier who has worthily served 
the State and received scant reward for it; an 
old, doting father robbed of his daughter by a 
secret marriage; a woman playing on a man’s 
love to cause his betrayal of a trust; and a cul- 
minating ‘mad scene’. Otway was well served 
in this revival by the expert direction of Peter 
Brook and the acting of a brilliant cast. Sir 
John Gielgud as the unhappy Jaffeir, faced 
with choosing between his wife’s love or his 
friend’s life and his own honour, drew a 
moving portrait of a man torn by conflict- 
ing loyalties. Paul Scofield finely conveyed 
the blunt, uncompromising integrity of his 
friend Pierre, and Eileen Herlie the quality 
of the gentle Belvedira who is at once Jaffeir’s 
delight and his destruction. Pamela Brown’s 
rumbustious bedroom scene with the speechify- 
ing senator, Antonio (intended by the drama- 
tist as a caricature of Shaftesbury), was the 
liveliest of the evening. 

Another drama seldom seen today, but in 
performance during the past summer, was Jon- 
son, Chapman, and Marston’s Eastward Ho! : 


played by courtesy of the Joint Grand Gre- 
sham Committee at the Royal Exchange, in a 
spacious reconstruction of one of the first Eliza- 
bethans’ ‘gorgeous playing places’. If dramati- 
cally inferior to Bartholomew Fair or The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday, Eastward Ho! still affords a 
lively picture of contemporary London life 
and preoccupations: the fecklessness of appren- 
tices, the evil of usurers and solid worth of 
honest city tradesmen, the infectious excite- 
ment of the Virginian voyages, and life in 
tavern and in prison. The comedy has a Bank- 
side gusto, and was played accordingly: in 
places, some might have felt, overplayed to 
the point of burlesque. The surest individual 
performance, Bernard Miles’s delectable Slit- 
gut, appeared on the upper stage to rejoice us 
with its guffawing capers for all too short a 
time. 

One of the happy coincidences of Coronation 
year was the quatercentenary of Christ’s Hos- 
pital foundation with that of the decade which 
ushered in the first Elizabethan age. The epi- 
sodes in the play performed by the boys, and 
some of the girls of the sister school at Hert- 
ford, were based on various contemporary 
records: principally a manuscript account of 
1582 by John Howes, secretary to Richard 
Grafton, first printer of the Bible in English 
and the man chiefly responsible for the found- 
ing of this great school for ‘fatherless children 
and the poore men’s children’. David Jesson- 
Dibley, the dramatist-producer of The Foundation 
of Christ’s Hospital, succeeded in infusing the play 
with real feeling for the period ; and its language, 
bothin the more serious passages and in vigorous 
exchanges between taverners, dicing citizens, 
and urchins in the city streets, often had a 
genuinely Elizabethan flavour. The backcloth 
of Tudor Thames beside Greyfriars was Stow 
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come to life; and it was special cause for 
pleasure to hear so much contemporary music 
—from Richard Edwards’s lovely madrigal ‘In 
going to my naked bed’ to the rousing ‘Jolly 
good ale and old’. From the acting of a large 
and competent cast, R. E. Thornley’s perfor- 
mance as Edward VI stood out with unusually 
memorable quality. 

In The Living Room at Wyndham’s we found 
Mr. Graham Greene again at grips with the 
problem of sin; and in much the same circum- 
stances, and with similar results, as those of his 
novel, The Heart of the Matter. Here again was 
a young girl, inexperienced and fundamentally 
innocent, involved with an older man strug- 
gling between love for her and compassion 
for his neurotic yet pitiful wife; and again, for 
the rebellious Catholic, the unresolved conflict 
between illicit love and the religion which 
forbids it ended in the only way it could. The 
theme threatens to become an obsessive one 
with Mr. Greene; yet so agonizedly felt was 
the situation of his characters that it was im- 
possible not to participate in their dilemma, 
of conscience and renunciation versus desire 
and the need of ordinary human happiness. 
The performance of Dorothy Tutin as the 
young girl, bewildered, defiant, and absolute 
in her abandon to love and to despair, will 
remain for long in the minds of those who 
saw it. 


FILMS 


Where the essence of a novel lies less in plot 
or ‘story’ than its philosophical undertones, 
quality of style or the intensity of its characters’ 
interior experience, that book is almost inevi- 
tably doomed to failure when translated into 
the medium of the film; unless the result is 
regarded as something quite separate from 
what the author wrote, and judged accordingly 
on its own merits. A case in point some years 
ago was the film made from Wuthering Heights, 
in which the melodramatic events of the plot 
were more or less faithfully re-created, but the 
indwelling spirit consistently eluded the pro- 
ducers. The same may be said of the recent 
Technicolor London Film Production of Gone 
to Earth: true enough in outline, it was stripped 
of the essential magic and exaltation of Mary 
Webb’s nature mysticism. Although the Ameri- 
can actress, Jennifer Jones, did her best to 
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capture the personality of that shy creature 
Hazel Woodus, half wild thing, half spirit, the 
poetry of the original had fled; although 
not, perhaps, entirely—for the superb photo- 
graphy of Shropshire and the Welsh borderland 
would alone have made the film worth seeing. 

The heroic resistance of the people of Malta, 
holding out against unremitting siege by star- 
vation and terror from the air, was one of those 
episodes that made history during the last war. 
The King’s decision to award the island the 
George Cross must have been silently applauded 
by all who had been following the course of 
that grim life-or-death struggle. Malta Story, 
with a cast headed by Jack Hawkins, Alec 
Guinness, and Flora Robson, finely conveyed 
the dogged and desperate courage shown by 
all those involved in the defence, fighting 
services and civilians alike. Here, as in The 
Cruel Sea, was the authentic stuff of experience; 
and Malta Story takes its place among those 
semi-documentary films of high quality for 
which British studios have recently been dis- 
tinguished. 


TELEVISION 


Alvin Rakoff’s televised production of 
O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones proved, as produc- 
tions of Shakespeare have also done, the suit- 
ability of this medium for soliloquy. The 
Emperor Jones is one long soliloquy of fear, as 
Brutus Jones, racked by consciousness of his 
past crimes and maddened by the tom-tom’s 
avenging drumming, plunges through the 
primeval terrors of the forest to find escape 
only in death. Gordon Heath exhibited every 
phase of terror, exhaustion, and despair with 
cumulative power; and if the Emperor’s end 
came as something of anti-climax, that is a 
weakness of the play, which builds up excite- 
ment to a point where one demands to see 
Jones in feverish battle with his rebel subjects 
rather than lying at rest. 

An effective adaptation by Lionel Harris of 
his Bristol production of Sheridan’s The Duenna 
was a reminder of how strangely this piece 
stands midway between play and opera. With- 
out the music (originally composed by Thomas 
Linley, Sheridan’s father-in-law, and in the 
Bristol revival by Julian Slade) the play would 
be lacking in charm and atmosphere. But 
wedded to Linley’s melodies, it outran The Beg- 
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gar’s Opera; and today the airs and orchestral 
graces of Mr. Slade mingled with Sheridan’s 
art and stagecraft make exquisite entertainment. 

R. C. Sherriff in A Fortnight in September with 
almost uncanny skill made ordinary life excit- 
ing—the obverse of the genius with which in 
Journey’s End he concentrated the thunder of 
world war in the badinage and routine of one 
dug-out. In Badger’s Green, parish-pump politics 
have little time to assume significance before 
the village is threatened with extinction at the 
hands of the speculator who plans a bungalow- 
town in its place. But the speculator’s scheme, 
which in fact had much to recommend it, is 


defeated by the conservative loyalty of the 
village; which deprives the author of deploying 
his full talent either for making small things 
great or great things small. Nevertheless, a 
pleasant comedy emerges, to which Milton 
Rosmer contributed an admirably self-impor- 
tant doctor, Hugh Dempster a fine irascible 
major, and Ballard Berkeley a speculator most 
agreeably capable of being converted to sports- 
manship. Whether John Warrington’s skilful 
production gained by including glimpses of a 
filmed cricket match is doubtful: realism is 
dangerous, where, in the original, imagination 
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Autumn by Avon, 1610: After Storm 


LONE beside the October stream he muses. 
Yellow his mulberry now, mellow the pear 
From Hathaways’ orchard, honey-ripe, this morning, 
Bringing to tongue and heart the taste of autumn— 


High summer’s grave. 


As in a glass he sees, 
Mist-grey, the image of the mirrored swans 
Drifting downstream, while slowly, one by one, 
The willow leaves, the yellow leaves, descend: 
Settle like little barks upon the water, 
And so are borne away—who shall say whither? 
Floating beyond this bank and shoal of time 
From mortal sight; no more returning—never, 
Though next year’s leaves are green. Upon the river 
Black, black and bare the branch-reflections tangle, 
Trap in their mesh the leaves, the falling lives. 


II 


So dark has been the day—torn by a tempest 
Most terrible: wind howling through the streets 
Whipped up the waters to a lashing frenzy, 
And lightning struck deep to earth-anchored roots, 
Toppling an ordered universe in chaos. 

Truth’s light is out and marsh-fires mock, betray us, 
The frontiers fall, stormed by those old invaders, 

Pity and pain. In lover, child or friend 

No help remains: as lonely and as naked 

As on its birth day, soul stands stripped to suffer 

The ravages of this relentless wind. 
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Autumn by Avon, 1610: After Storm 
III 


Endless it seemed: yet all things have an ending— 
Even that storm that scourged the cowering day, 
Ploughing its furrows deep along the heart. 

Now with the evening light upon the river, 

Water and wind and cloud once more are tranquil 
And spirit empty lies, drained even of hurt. 


Sunk in his solitude beside the river, 
Companioned by forlornness of the moor-fowl, 
And acquiescent in the autumnal sky, 

He watches how to some enchanted island, 
Leaving behind this bleak and leafless season, 
Into the sun the wintering swallows fly. 


Fallow too long, imagination rouses, 

Kindles again to soar in faith and follow 
Until that fastness where the swallows fly 
High over mountain ranges, seas and forests, 
Growing more real than this familiar river 
Beckons and glows upon the inward eye: 


How lush and living springs its grass!—enamelled 
With flowers more brilliant than the dyes of earth. 
The sands stretch yellow-dazzling as in childhood, 
Washed fresh by morning, strewn with coloured sea-shells. 
Shot through with rainbow wings, the crystal air 
Glitters and flows through days that know no seasons; 
And all grown stale, soiled by the world of humans 
Is here made new: the first light rediscovered 
Miraculously shines from surf and grassblade. 

All that was lost is found here on this shore 
Where innocence displaces ancient malice, 
And discord fades in ageless harmony. 


3 IV 
Shine, past the evanescent mood and moment 
= O reconciling vision—no remote 
Essence of dream, but actual as Now! 
ae Transfiguring the sere, expected landscape, 
ae Fusing with falling leaf and autumn river, 
Till desolation knows an island-change 
Illumining the pattern. 
Nothing strange 
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Appears that heaven-besieging tempest’s fury 
Now he, at length accepting, understands 
(Peace blessing like a hand laid on the heart) 
How after storm the setting sun gains splendour, 
Carving a lane of light across the water 

That bears the leaves away—firing the willow 
Till, incandescent in prophetic flame, 

The golden tree proclaims the island’s secret. 
Wordlessly burning there past storm and shipwreck 
Its trailing tapers write with certainty 

Their timeless message on the evening sky: 
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Ripeness is all. The autumn tale is told. 
Love is the word; and living, to forgive. 


MARGARET WILLY 


English Symposium 


F seo to the questions: (1) What part do 
you think questions on Grammar should 
play in the English Language paper, Ordinary 
Level? What type of such question do you 
approve? (2) Do you consider Television a 
menace to reading? 


1. Grammar 


I have come to wonder more and more if there is 
really such a thing as English Grammar; I am quite 
certain that most theoretical Grammar as taught in 
England is still based on analogies with Latin which 
constantly break down and cause confusion. I begin 
to wonder if it is worth while to teach formal Gram- 
mar at all except to those who are likely to learn 
foreign languages. It follows from this that I think 
that the analysis of sentences, or at any rate of long 
literary sentences, should not be found in the English 
Language paper, and that all the stress should be on 
usage. A question which seems to me very useful is 
the correction of sentences in which there are faults 
of usage, grammar, or logic, because such exercises 
train the ear for language. This, however, is very 
tentative. I wonder how many other students and 
teachers of English find it impossible to make up 
their minds about English Grammar? English seems 
to me a most ungrammatical language. 


2. Television 


Any alternative occupation to reading is, in one 
sense, a menace to reading. Television is an improve- 
ment upon reading when it means that a child sees a 


play performed instead of reading it, and as a cul- 
tural experience it may well be as valuable as reading 
if the programme is a good one. Don’t let us make 
such a fetish of the printed book that we despise other 
modes of communication. 

Many television programmes are trashy, vulgar, 
and time-wasting, yes. However, the leisure-time 
reading of the majority of the population is also 
trashy, vulgar, and time-wasting. Trashy television 
as a menace to trashy reading will leave the general 
level of culture where it was. 

The real danger presented by television to reading 
is that some children are allowed unrestrained and 
totally indiscriminate viewing at an age when it is 
desirable that habits of reading and, infinitely more 
important, habits of liking the best, should be fos- 
tered if they are to be found in adult life. We ought 
to know what percentage of children are now victims 
of this form of parental neglect. I do not, however, 
think that this presents a very permanent menace, 
for children are naturally active and not content 
with one interest for long; our best hope is that they 
will become bored by television as by other expensive 
toys. 

MARJORIE BOULTON 
College of Domestic Science, 
Hexham, Northumberland. 


Questions to which members are invited to 
send answers to be printed in our Spring 
number: 

1. An increasing number of schools appear 

to be dropping the English Literature 


‘English’ Symposium 


papers in the Certificate of Education, 
Ordinary Level. Why do you think this is 
happening, and do you consider that it 
will or will not benefit the study of our 
literature in schools? 

2. A member would like advice on what 


English plays written since 1918 can be 
considered sufficiently classical in quality 
to be studied in universities and schools, 
Readers are invited to name some such 
plays as in their opinion are of this 


quality. 


The 


— round the square the harlequin booths are gathered, 
Each with a puddle of light and a welcoming flare; 
Pitched by the church the roundabout shouts to the darkness, 
Filling the night with the summoning of the fair. 
The weathercock, high in the rain, feels the fabric beneath it 
Shake to the clamour; the gargoyles over the door 
Gleam in the light that is thrust in bars and shadows 
Into the porch and down to the footworn floor. 


And the wet roofs gleam in the night, and the rain drips always 
Over the stalls and the roundabout’s canopied dome: 

No soul rides the switchback; no bystander nods to the music; 
For the guests of a fine afternoon have long gone home. 


Rain falls through the light past solid expressionless faces 
Waiting for any who come to the church’s door: 

Gargoyles and stall keepers gaze at each other and ponder, 
All rivalry spent; for nobody comes any more. 


Reviews 


Textual Problems of the First Folio. A 
Study of Richard III, King Lear, Troilus and 
Cressida, 2 Henry IV, Hamlet and Othello. 
By Avice WALKER. Shakespeare Problems 
Series VII. Cambridge. 18s. 


Shakespeare. By HENRI FLucHERE, translated 
by Guy Hamitton. Longmans. 25s. 


Shakespeare: his World and his Work. 
By M. M. Regsz. Arnold. 36s. 


It is remarkable that so many of those en- 
gaged in the laborious and often pedestrian 


PAUL GRIFFIN 
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work that is the basis of most textual studies 
should be able to make their results into inter- 
esting, even fascinating, reading. None does 
this better than Miss Alice Walker, who in- 
sinuates her facts and figures into what is for 
the most part a very compelling narrative; so 
much so that the reader is easily and persua- 
sively led to conclusions that are often startling. 

The six plays Miss Walker examines all sur- 
vive in one or more quartos as well as in the 
First Folio, and she demonstrates the dangers 
of conservatism in editing them, of basing a 


a 
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modern edition on that one text which seems 
on the whole to be more authoritative. It is 
generally accepted that the Folio texts of 
Richard III, King Lear, and Troilus and Cressida 
were set up from quartos which had been col- 
lated with manuscripts, but Miss Walker shows 
that in all three cases there is a considerable 
margin of error in both Quarto and Folio texts, 
and that an editor now should feel free to 
choose on its merits what seems the better 
reading. In Richard III, ‘What an editor has 
most reason to distrust are readings in which 
the two texts agree .. .’, for such agreement 
may conceal an oversight by the collator, or 
negligence by a compositor; the Folio texts of 
Lear and Troilus, usually thought to be more 
authoritative than the quartos, suffer from 
errors introduced by the collator and the care- 
less compositor B. In the last three chapters 
Miss Walker puts forward the view that the 
Folio texts of 2 Henry IV, Hamlet, and Othello ori- 
ginate in the same way, from corrected quartos, 
and that again we should not put our trust en- 
tirely in the Folio or Quarto text. 

This brief account does not do justice to a 
brilliantly written book based on wide know- 
ledge and a sensitiveness to Shakespeare’s 
poetry, and which contains a wealth of inci- 
dental information that makes one hope for a 
sequel dealing with other plays. 

M. Fluchére represents the transcendental 
school of critics (his book owes much to G. 
Wilson Knight, Middleton Murry, and others), 
while Mr. Reese takes a common-sense view of 
Shakespeare and his work. The difference be- 
tween their approaches is best seen in what they 
say of Timon. For M. Fluchére this play is the 
climax of Shakespeare’s tragic vision, the ‘re- 
splendent and final death’ of the universe of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear. To Mr. Reese it 
is an inadequate play, representing an excur- 
sion by Shakespeare into the pessimism and 
exaggeration of Jacobean tragedy, which fails 
perhaps because Timon was ‘an unsatisfactory 
type of hero’. 

The critical attitudes of Mr. Reese and 
M. Fluchére are complementary, but the bigger 
part of both books is concerned with the back- 
ground to the plays. In discussing this, M. 
Fluchére has French readers in mind, and 
spends some of his space destroying critical 
attitudes his English readers will never have 
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held, and some discussing the nature of drama 
in general. He is at his best when tracing the 
influence of Seneca and Machiavelli, when 
writing on Ford, in his chapter on Shake- 
speare’s language, and his analysis of Measure 
for Measure. Perhaps it is because he is chiefly 
interested in ‘the truth which transcends reality’ 
that the book seems a little pompous, and, in its 
total effect, rather vague. 

Mr. Reese on the other hand is matter-of- 
fact, but gives an admirably clear account of 
Shakespeare’s predecessors, the dramatic com- 
panies, theatre, and audience of the period, 
and Shakespeare’s life. He perpetuates no 
myths, does not fall into the trap of associating 
Shakespeare’s plays with his life, and although 
presenting material largely compressed from 
the great volumes of E. K. Chambers, has yet 
read widely on his own account. Thus he is not 
afraid to criticize ideas that have received 
acceptance from many scholars, as for instance 
the view that Elizabethan acting was closely 
connected with pulpit rhetoric. This is an 
excellent book for the general reader, clear- 
sighted, keeping a tight hold on fact, and good 
value at current book prices. M. Fluchére aims 
in his book ata loftier, visionary plane, and while 
sometimes exciting, at other times loses his way 
in the mists and mysteries common at high 
altitudes, R. A. FOAKES 


An Introduction to Eighteenth-century 
Drama, 1700-1780. By F. S. Boas. Cum- 
berlege. 255. 


Johnsonian and Other Essays. By R. W. 
CHAPMAN. Cumberlege. 125. 6d. 


To anyone who visited the collection of 
theatrical pictures lent by the Garrick Club to 
the Tate Gallery Dr. Boas’s Introduction to Eigh- 
teenth-century Drama will bring pure delight. 
There are few among us who can claim—or 
even aspire—to be intimately acquainted with 
all the plays in which those painted pluyers 
acted, and to many of us the gay Lothario, Sir 
Harry Wildair, Lady Bountiful, young Norval, 
and the ‘real Simon Pure’ are proverbs rather 
than characters. Now we can see them against 
their original backcloth, the boards creak- 
ing beneath their feet, the footlights casting 
elongated shadows behind them. We can also 
contemplate at our ease the various dramatic 
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outcrops of the rich Augustan mine—the high- 
falutin blank-verse tragedy, the roaring prose 
farce, the elegant comedy of manners. 

To the serious student this book will be in- 
dispensable; but it may also be commended to 
every producer, either amateur or professional, 
who is willing to take a chance. Several such 
chances have been taken lately, and there seem 
still to be ‘likely starters’ if one looks for them: 
Garrick’s Bon Ton or High Life Above Stairs, for 
example. 

The energy and the industry which enabled 
Dr. Boas to give a lucid synopsis of each plot 
may well leave later generations gasping; and 
he gives us, for full measure, many pregnant 
reminders, and much food for meditation. For 
example, we are made to realize that Ambrose 
Phillips was not invariably ‘namby-pamby’ 
and that George II, though he despised ‘baint- 
ing and boetry’, appreciated a nice, fulsome 
dedication; and we are left wondering whether 
Jane Austen can possibly have borrowed the 
name, if not the character, of Colonel Brandon 
from Farquhar’s Constant Lovers. Indeed the 
whole of this comprehensive survey is 


thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 


In his new book, Johnsonian and other Essays, 
Dr. R. W. Chapman has made an admirable 
selection from the occasional essays and reviews 
published by him since the appearance of Por- 
trait of a Scholar in 1920. Many of the figures are 
themselves, directly or indirectly, Johnsonian 
—Goldsmith, Chesterfield, Boswell, Horace 
Walpole, Bishop Percy; but the Doctor’s huge 
shadow falls also upon Thomas Love Peacock 
and H. W. Garrod, and even, in the shape of 
a quotation from Lord David Cecil, upon Jane 
Austen. Dr. Chapman points out that in her 
own time and place his most admired novelist 
would never have been addressed as ‘Miss 
Austen’ but always (being a younger sister) as 
‘Miss Jane’; from which it follows that any 
society designed to do her honour should be 
re-christened The Friends of Miss Jane. 

Has anyone ever had the audacity to devise 
an Imaginary Conversation between Dr. John- 
son and Miss Jane? It would probably be 
labour wasted. He might have seemed to her 
too much like an uncouth and irascible retired 
sea-dog who had forgotten the naval technique 
of personal cleanliness; while he, in spite of his 
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respect for good breeding, might have found 
her a trifle aloof and intimidating after little 
Burney and Hannah More. 

There are many points of contact between 
the various essays composing this book: John- 
son looms up inevitably when lexicography is 
the theme, and Horace Walpole when it is the 
literature of Landscape Gardening. The sky is 
clear and shining almost everywhere: but a 
cloud crosses the sun when Dr. Chapman writes 
his brief and poignant obituary of ‘the lamented 
S.P.E.’ 

DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


Portrait of the Prince Regent. By Dorotuy 
MarGareET Stuart. Methuen. 18s. 


The floor of history is littered with the absurd 
written judgements of otherwise great writers 
on the public characters and events of their 
own or recent times. Indeed, it is a fairly safe 
generalization that what may be called the 
group-view of leading men of letters of any 
generation on such matters is worthless and 
will be regarded by the next with wondering 
contempt. The group-view is always denuncia- 
tory; so true is it that the last infirmity of noble 
mind is not fame, but party-bred pharisaism. 

Most periods yield palmary examples of the 
rule; but none, perhaps, so obviously as the 
Regency, and no figure so vividly as the Prince 
Regent from whom it is named. If only The 
Vision of Judgment had been the only utterance 
of the poets (though that did not touch the 
Prince Regent himself)! But there is Shelley 
(tantaene animis coelestibus irae?), and there is a 
host of hacks, and, alas, in the next generation, 
the large heart and mind of Thackeray. 

Miss Stuart has done well to study the 
strangely complex and flamboyant character 
of our fourth King George, isolating for the 
purpose the decade of his Regency, the second 
decade of ‘this so-called nineteenth century’. 
It is only fair to earlier writers to allow that the 
printed sources, in letters especially, are now 
abundant. Miss Stuart declares her purpose to 
be, not to whitewash the Prince, but ‘to scrape 
off some of the blackwash’, and this aim she has 
certainly achieved. If in future we hear less of 
drunken and Tiberius-like orgies at the Pavi- 
lion, some at least of the credit will be Miss 
Stuart’s. 
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It is a crowded stage that she shows us. And 
it was a crowded decade, with Waterloo in the 
middle of it. George III’s jubilee, of which the 
poor old king at Windsor could have known 
little, was followed at once by the two years of 
restricted Regency, before the restrictions were 
lifted. The Regency began in 1810, Miss Stuart 
truly says, ‘under a sky dark with doom’; into 
the place left vacant by the old king ‘stepped a 
large glittering middle-aged man, of whom 
much was believed that was discreditable, and 
little was known that was good. So began one 
of the greatest and most glorious epochs of our 
history’. The large glittering middle-aged man 
had put behind him the follies which had so 
annoyed his royal father, for Fox and his charm 
and bad influence were dead. But the Regent 
had a family of brothers and sisters, let alone 
an impossible wife and a turbulent daughter, 
and was all the time as good as married to the 
quiet Mrs. Fitzherbert. He seems indeed to 
have been a domestic man by instinct, very 
fond of children, having none except Princess 
Charlotte, yet on the other side he was flam- 
boyant, often absurd, with a master passion for 
designing army uniforms. 

His good taste in literature is well known. 
He carried a set of Jane Austen’s novels with 
him wherever he went.'He showed the very 
best side of himself to Walter Scott, who was 
devoted to him, partly no doubt out of romantic 
royalism, but there was more to it than that. 
His remarkably good, and unflamboyant, taste 
in art is less widely known; and in national 
affairs his steady support of Wellington, when 
the Whigs wished to evacuate Spain and 
appease Napoleon, has been too little dwelt 
on. His crime was that he had been a Whig and 
became a Tory—and was an easy mark for 
satire. All these aspects and many more are 
clearly shown in a most informative and read- 
able book. ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


The Bronté Story. 
Heinemann. 21s. 


Since Mrs. Gaskell’s biography of Charlotte 
appeared nearly a century ago, the times the 
Bronté story has been retold must almost rival 
the number of studies written in a comparable 
length of time about Shakespeare himself. The 
drama of its ingredients seems impossible for 
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the biographer to resist, and has proved the 
cause of more than one disastrous undoing: the 
classic example being that of the unfortunate 
author of The Life and Eager Death of Emily 
Bronté, who triumphantly proclaimed that she 
had discovered the identity of Emily’s secret 
lover. His name, she affirmed, heading a poem 
addressed to him, was ‘Louis Parensell’. Only 
subsequent close scrutiny of the poem in ques- 
tion revealed its title, in Charlotte’s neat hand, 
as ‘Love’s Farewell’. 

But Miss Lane’s book does not belong to that 
hit-or-miss school of imaginative conjecture. 
All her observations are soundly based on docu- 
mentary evidence, which she illuminates, often 
brilliantly, by her insight into the complex 
nature of this strange family genius. She writes, 
too, in full awareness of the difficulties beset- 
ting the woman who first set out to portray, to 
a curious world, the circumstances which bred 
and nourished the children of Haworth Par- 
sonage to their brief but splendid flowering. 
Sub-titled ‘A Reconsideration of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Life of Charlotte Bronté’, this study aims at 
providing ‘a sort of footnote to Mrs. Gaskell: 
bringing the reader back at every point to her 
incomparable text’, but considering its inevi- 
table gaps and limitations in the light of later 
discoveries. With admirable perspicacity and 
scrupulous fairness to everyone concerned, 
Miss Lane has sifted the probable or what is 
now known to be the certain truth from in- 
accuracy, distortion, or plain omission. 

For all these there were obvious reasons, which 
Miss Lane takes care to emphasize in extenua- 
tion of the charges against Mrs. Gaskell of 
‘timid suppressions on the one hand, and 
libellous falsification of character on the other’. 
One was the dubious reliability of some of her 
informants: as, for example, of the ‘good old 
woman who came to nurse Mrs. Bronté in her 
illness’, and perpetuated the hearthrug-burn- 
ing and chair-sawing legends so strenuously 
denied by Mr. Bronté himself. Incidentally, 
Mrs. Gaskell showed courageous candour in 
her portrait of that gentleman’s domestic pecu- 
liarities—‘uncomfortably conscious’ as she was 
of his ‘still alert presence in the parsonage’. 

That brings us to another—and undoubtedly 
the most important—of that first biographer’s 
stumbling-blocks: how much of the undiluted 
truth would tact and plain policy allow her to 
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reveal, with so many of the people implicated 
in the story still living? The integrity of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s refusal to whitewash unpleasant epi- 
sodes time and again commands our respect. 
In her picture of that terrible school at Cowan 
Bridge, with its frozen and underfed children 
and its official ‘scourgemistress’ (actually named 
as such on the prospectus), she made as little 
concession to expediency as in her unvarnished 
account of Branwell’s sordid affaire with Mrs. 
Robinson. In each case she was pursued by 
irate protests and threats of libel action. The 
only major subject, indeed, on which she clearly 
knew the truth but refrained from telling it, 
was that of Charlotte’s despairing love for 
M. Heéger; and here, none familiar with the 
letters she wrote him from Haworth—‘so burst- 
ing with anguish’, as Miss Lane observes, ‘that 
one cannot read them, even now, without 
wincing’—can do other than applaud the 
delicacy and discretion of her biographer’s 
decision for silence. 

On certain points, of course, Mrs. Gaskell 
was limited simply by blind spots in her own 
understanding. Sympathy for Mr. Bronté, and 
interest in Emily, were both largely precluded 
by the recoil of a naturally sociable and warm- 
hearted temperament from the withdrawn 
aloofness of the recluse. Her most important 
omission—her failure to recognize the immense 
psychological and imaginative significance of 
those tiny manuscript books, worked on by the 
parsonage children for so many absorbed hours 
—is filled in by Miss Lane mainly from the 
material provided by Miss F. E. Ratchford’s 
enlightening explorations of the Brontés’ dream 
world. At once sympathetic and discriminating, 
this latest study will stand beside the Hansons’ 
The Four Brontés as one of the best balanced and 
most readable contributions to Bronté litera- 
ture within the past few years. 

MARGARET WILLY 


Selected Poems of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins. Edited by James Reeves. Heinemann. 
6s. 

A Hopkins Reader. Edited by Jonn Pick. 
Oxford. 215. 

In editing Hopkins’s Selected Poems Mr. 
Reeves has included all the poetry of any 
value, wisely omitting all special accents. Hop- 
kins asked only to be read aloud; but poetry 
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of this complexity, as Mr. Reeves reminds us, 
needs to be read ‘with the whole understanding 
geared to the sense of hearing’. With its useful 
notes, its model introduction, its handy pocket 
size, and its modest price, this will be the 
standard edition of Hopkins’s poems for all 
but the scholar-specialist. 

For anything more than a superficial under- 
standing of the poetry, however, some know- 
ledge of Hopkins’s prose writings is obviously 
desirable; but for long these have been out of 
print. Now, in A Hopkins Reader, John Pick has 
assembled a number of the poems (astonish- 
ingly omitting the Eurydice), extracts from the 
Note-books and Journal, a selection of Hop- 
kins’s letters, and a few sermons; though per- 
haps the finest thing in the book is the skilful 
way Dr. Pick has unified the various aspects 
in his wise and illuminating Introduction. 

What emerges is the picture of a man of 
strong and unwavering convictions, whether 
on questions of religion, morals, poetic tech- 
nique, or the work of his fellow writers. He has 
a certain dry wit and is, for example, both 
shrewd and amusing on Tennyson, sympatheti- 
cally interpretative of Keats. But where he is 
out of sympathy his judgement is often wilful: 
Burns, Goethe, and Whitman are all ‘scoun- 
drels’; Piers Ploughman is ‘not worth reading’; 
and the Homeric gods and goddesses are not 
even ‘gentlemen and ladies’. This dismissal of 
the Greek pantheon is a reminder that, despite 
Hopkins’s obvious affinities with the ‘moderns’, 
he is essentially a Victorian, with the solid 
Victorian virtues and, ineluctably, the narrow- 
ing, and at times alienating, defects of those 
virtues; a man never particularly successful or 
popular in his parochial or professorial duties, 
yet striving in all things ad majorem gloriam dei. 

The reader who delights in Hopkins’s nature 
poetry will find an equal felicity in his prose. 
Speaking of a storm, he writes: ‘Flashes lacing 
two clouds above or the cloud and the earth 
started upon the eyes in live veins of rinsing 
or riddling liquid white. . . .’ and one recalls 
the language of The Windhover; or he writes 
about ‘the sordidness of things’, and we remem- 
ber his sonnet, God’s Grandeur. This similarity 
of thought and diction in prose and verse is 
only one aspect of an extraordinary unity o 
apprehension and judgement on life which 
finds its deepest, most mature expression in his 
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doctrine of ‘inscape’, and which, in turn, 
explains his obsession with technique, and his 
insistence on the exact (often compound) word. 
Hopkins repeatedly explains here what he 
means by ‘inscape’ and further light is afforded 
by Dr. Pick’s Introduction (pp. xvii—xix). 
Briefly, ‘inscape’ is the unique individuality of 
every created thing; and it is this uniqueness 
that he tries to express. All his poetry is, in a 
sense, sacramental: it strives to be the outward 
sign of the inward grace of this Divine indivi- 
duation, for ‘The world is charged with the 
grandeur of God’. 

Once that is grasped, we can see his poetry 
in the perspective in which he saw it himself; 
and dismiss as nonsense the alleged conflict 
between his art and his priestly vocation. For 
Hopkins is quite explicit about it. Conflict 
there certainly was; but it had its roots in ‘that 
melancholy I have all my life been subject to’, 
born in part of a temperamental inertia: ‘If 
I could but produce work I should not mind 
its being buried, silenced; but it kills me to be 
time’s eunuch and never to beget’ (cf. the 
sonnet, ‘Thou art indeed just, Lord . . .’). 
Whatever we may feel, it is certain Hopkins 
saw himself, and desired to be, a poet only 
within the range that his sacerdotal duties per- 
mitted. In this he never wavered. ‘My mind 
is here more at peace than it has ever been, 
and I would gladly live all my life, if it were 
so to be, in as great, or greater seclusion from 
the world and be busied only with God’, he 
wrote to Dixon in 1881; and to Bridges two 
years later he is writing his famous passage, 
‘This is that chastity of mind...’ (vide p. 305). 

For this demonstration of Hopkins’s integ- 
rity in every sense of that word—even when, 
humanly speaking, a less integrated personality 
might have been more sympathetic, more 
lovable—all students of Hopkins will remain in 
Dr. Pick’s debt. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


Private View. By WALTER DE LA Mare. 
Faber. 18s. 


This volume consists of a selection from a 
multiplicity of articles contributed chiefly to 
the Times Literary Supplement and Saturday 
Westminster Gazette, the earliest having been 
written as long ago as 1909. It is, however, no 
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mere réchauffé, Mr. de la Mare being an author 
singularly insusceptible to the touch of Time’s 
defacing hand. He ranges far and wide, dis- 
coursing on poets, novelists, and story-tellers, 
on maps, on doggerel and many other matters; 
and as we read we become aware of a potently 
creative rather than an incisively critical mind 
at work: so much so, indeed, that we find each 
of the figures chosen for discussion—figures as 
various as John Donne, Daniel Defoe, Anton 
Tchekov, Henry James, Beatrix Potter, to give 
a few examples—steeped in that strange, un- 
mistakable atmosphere which, with the late 
Rex Whistler, we have come to recognize as 
‘de la Marish’. 

Genius imposes its own terms; but it must 
not for one moment be supposed that Mr. de 
la Mare—magnanimous to a fault—does not 
permit his subjects to exist in their own right. 
On the contrary, profound resources of 
imagination and scholarship are deployed to 
lend renewed vitality, and to reveal new 
depths, new subtleties, new riches, to charac- 
ters concerning whom one might have thought 
the last word had been spoken. 

Unlike members of the eviscerative school 
of criticism, Mr. de la Mare acknowledges and 
salutes greatness, and to veneration he adds 
enthusiasm: no wonder his essays read so 
freshly. Not one of his subjects is treated with 
anything but punctilious attention, be his 
achievement as slight as Sir John Suckling’s 
or as inimical as John D. Rockefeller’s. His 
arguments are as closely reasoned as the most 
scrupulous could desire, but—being Walter de 
la Mare—he finds space for those decoying 
parentheses, those aery inquisitive speculations 
which stamp a piece of writing as his and his 
alone. 

While gratefully we rejoice in the wisdom, 
humour, and wit informing the forty essays 
which comprise this volume—to these must be 
added a highly characteristic preface, together 
with a luminous introduction by Lord David 
Cecil—we cannot but regret the absence of 
one delectable might-have-been to which Mr. 
de la Mare makes reference: the review he 
almost wrote of The Use of the Sabre by Cavalry 
in War-time, a book sent to him in mistake for 
the Saturday Westminster's military correspon- 
dent. 

RALPH LAWRENCE 
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The Importance of Illiteracy. By M. M. 
Lewis. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


On Learning the English Tongue. By 
Vicars BELL. Faber. 8s. 6d. 


Caliban complained angrily that his only 
profit from the learning of language was that 
he knew how to curse. Both the books under 
review are important statements about the 
learning of our language: Mr. Bell deals with 
the principles and practice of the teaching of 
English based on what he humbly calls his 
long and narrow experience in a village school- 
room; Dr. Lewis, Director of the Institute of 
Education at Nottingham University, deals 
with the illiteracy which is the by-product of 
our present educational system. 

The Im,ortance of Illiteracy is a vigorous and 
lucid piece of exposition, and very readable for 
all its closely packed argument. Illiteracy is a 
sociological as well as an educational problem. 
Dr. Lewis deals first with the incidence and 
the tangled causes of illiteracy in the schools, 
and then with the problems of adult illiteracy. 
The alleged increase of illiteracy is ‘not proven’ 
by the limited statistics and observations so far 
available from researchers such as Sir Cyril 
Burt. On the other hand, there is clearly an 
increased awareness of illiteracy as a social 
evil, which springs from the increased value 
placed on literacy today. Higher standards are 
demanded as a result of the extension of educa- 
tion and of the development of the means of 
communication in the last eighty years. In- 
dustry and commerce, politics and warfare, 
the Welfare State, in fact the whole organiza- 
tion of modern society, make severe demands 
upon the individual’s powers of communica- 
tion. The illiterate is not necessarily abnormal 
except in his incapacity to use and understand 
language to a given standard. 

Dr. Lewis speaks of ‘the burden of literacy’, 
and attacks the false prestige of a literacy based 
on a pattern of education fashioned to satisfy 
the needs of the past. The teacher of English 
too often offers a traditional literacy instead of 
the literacy that we really need today, ‘the 
literacy of the spoken and of the written word, 
in combination with the seen image’, taking 
into cognizance the cinema, the radio, tele- 
vision, and the popular newspaper. The pur- 
pose of literacy is communication: for better 


or for worse these are the modern techniques 
of communication for the mass of the people. 

Mr. Bell would agree with much of what 
Dr. Lewis says, especially with his strictures 
upon the over-insistence on formal and correct 
English at the expense of the basic ability to 
communicate (‘When thou didst not, savage, 
know thine own meaning . . . I endow’d thy 
purposes with words that made them known..’), 
In his much more limited field Mr. Bell has 
written a friendly and stimulating little book. 
He ruminates wisely on the problems involved 
in the rough and tumble of teaching Jimmy his 
native tongue, in a way that often reminds 
one of another great Primary School master, 
the late E. A. Greening Lamborn. His first 
plea is for naturalness and ease in the teacher’s 
manner and approach to the child—for the 
atmosphere in the classroom is a vital condi- 
tion of the child’s response to his teacher— 
and a warning against a premature insistence 
on adult standards of correctness. His aims are 
simple, but far-reaching: honesty and indivi- 
duality of thought; freedom clearly to express 
that thought to others; a capacity and a desire 
to share life with the great writers. His primary 
demand is fluency both of the spoken and of 
the written word—Defoe’s English rather than 
pedantically correct English. Not that he 
neglects the mechanics of the language (he is 
admirable on the subject of spelling), but man 
cannot live by gerunds alone. 

With literature it is the same: no whimsy; 
no Poetry Voice; no ‘Poems for Children’ like 
much of the rubbish still included in many 
school anthologies—but the best that can be 
offered (Mr. Bell includes an interesting list 
of poems read over a period of weeks to a class 
of nine- to eleven-year-olds). Appreciation pre- 
cedes full comprehension as Cobbett found 
when he plunged into The Tale of a Tub: 
‘though I could not at all understand some of 
it, it delighted me beyond all description; and 
it produced what I have always considered a 
sort of birth of intellect.’ After all, that is one of 
the true ends of education. If we are sometimes 
depressed and alarmed at some of the conse- 
quencesof literacy in widestcommonaltyspread, 
we must at least be grateful for the sweetness and 
light that permeate the schoolroom at Little 
Gaddesden. There is hope there even for Cali- 
ban. ROBIN ATTHILL 


London 


TONE upon stone the city rose 
> 


More durable than when its wooden frame 
Breasted the seas of air and died in flame. 
More durable, more brittle the city grows. 


Dream upon dream the stones arise, 

Dreams taking shape in dream-instructed hands. 
All that is dream-begotten dream disbands, 
Dissolving in a nightmare of dark skies. 


Man dreams in stone till stones descend on man, 
Shaped for a purpose, grinding dreams to dust 
That were bright pebbles in the snatch of lust. 
All shall be dreams again, as they began. 


Cradled in dream, behold this pride of day; 

A passionate cry; no more. Should someone fetch 
The latest dream, and strike a clever match, 
That puff of wind could blow it all away. 


Southwark Cathedral 


BARBARA LUPINI 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL WINDOW FUND 


HERE is a tradition that when Shakespeare 

resided in Southwark he worshipped in 
St. Saviour’s Church, as the Cathedral was 
then called. The memorial in the south nave 
aisle, unveiled by Sir Sidney Lee (a founder 
and one time President of the English Associa- 
tion) in November 1912, consists of a recum- 
bent alabaster figure of the poet, with a carved 
framework and background. Above this was 
a stained-glass window with pictures of Shake- 
speare and the Muses. 

The statue and carving were unharmed 
during the bombing, but the window was totally 
destroyed by blast. This was the less distressing 
because the glass was not old enough to have 
antiquarian value and yet was not in complete 
accordance with modern taste. 

A design for the proposed new window, em- 
bodying a number of Shakespearian characters, 
has been prepared by Mr. Christopher Webb, 
and the finished window should be a work of 
art of outstanding beauty and fitness. 

The window will be unveiled at the annual 


Shakespeare Birthday Service in the Cathedral 
on 23 April 1954. 

The total cost of the window will be £1,400 
plus the necessary printing and postage for 
collecting the money. Towards this amount 
the Chapter have already allocated £400 from 
War Damage Insurance and the Governors of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon have opened the fund with a 
generous donation of a hundred guineas. 

It is hoped to raise the remaining £1,000 by 
gifts from Societies and individuals who honour 
Shakespeare. 

The Executive Committee of the English Associa- 
tion suggest that members, or other readers, who feel 
that it is eminently appropriate that the Association 
should contribute to such a fund, please send a sub- 
scription—sums of five shillings and upwards will 
be acceptable—to Mrs. Guy Boas, 73 Murray Road, 
London, S.W. 19. A list of the subscribers will be 
included when the Association’s contribution, col- 
lected in this way, is forwarded to the Central 
Sund. 
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Incense 


I saw a priest two fields away. 

He crossed the field with a pitchfork over his shoulder, 

And forked up what had been clipped and pruned from the hedges. 
It was near the end of the day. 


He shook some kindling out of a sack 
And knelt to arrange it with paper, and held a match 
Till a little flame flickered, grew larger and golden, 
Then he stood, and straightened his back. 


When the flame was strong, 
With his fork he piled the cut branches above it. 
Blue smoke rose gently against dark trees, through the sunset air. 


Then he sang a song. 


It was no high day feast, 


And he was a boy of twelve years old, in work-worn clothes, 
With long legs like a young colt, and trousers smutched with earth, 


But he was a priest. 


portant of the books at present under 
consideration is the only prose work amongst 
them—Speaking Poetry, by Mr. Geoffrey Crump 
—but its subject and treatment certainly war- 
rant its inclusion. Although, as its title indi- 
cates, this book is primarily intended for those 
interested in the spoken word, it might with 
equal benefit be studied both by those who 
write poetry and by those who read it for 
enjoyment. For Mr. Crump believes that if 
the speaker of poetry is to serve his highest 
function he must be, not a professional elocu- 
tionist, but an interpretative artist capable of 
transmitting through his own medium the 
poet’s mental and emotional experience; and 
while explaining precisely how the speaker 
can thus participate in the creative activity, 
Mr. Crump throws a remarkably clear light 
upon the real values of poetry itself. 

Mr. John Heath-Stubbs, editor of Images of 
Tomorrow, does not seem to have been able to 
make up his mind whether to compile a volume 
of poetry representative of the younger poets 
or a selection of recent poems having a religious 
significance. The result is that his anthology 
falls between the two stools and is neither quite 


SYBIL BAUMER 


Poetry Review 


Being enough, one of the most im- 


one thing nor the other. In excluding purely 
descriptive, lyrical, and subjective poems in 
favour of those with the special kind of signifi- 
cance to which he wished to give prominence, 
Mr. Heath-Stubbs has been compelled to omit 
the work of several noteworthy young poets; 
and because he has indulged an editorial 
preference for ‘traditional religious imagery’ 
(perhaps unconsciously guided by a desire to 
present his material in a definite thematic 
order), he has selected pieces which he might 
have hesitated to use had quality been his 
sole criterion. Nor are all the contributors 
represented by their best work. Nevertheless, 
some very impressive poems are to be found 
here—A Turn for the Better by Norman Nichol- 
son, Lent by W. R. Rodgers, Annunciation by 
Margaret Willy, A Prayer by Vernon Watkins, 
and Blood Transfusion Centre by Anne Ridler not 
only fulfil all the requirements of Jmages of 
Tomorrow, but would lend distinction to any 
collection of contemporary poetry. 

Mr. F. L. Lucas also eschews the purely 
lyrical and subjective in his latest book, From 
Many Times and Lands, but for different reasons. 
He attributes the prevailing lack of interest in 
modern poetry to the fact that poets today are 
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Poetry Review 


too concerned with their own private feelings. 
‘Partly from indolence, or cowardice’, he ob- 
serves, ‘poets have ceased to know enough— 
to have enough to say on any subject but 
themselves. . . . Those who commune too much 
with themselves may cease to care about com- 
municating with others and lapse into a privy 
language of their own.’ With his own poems 
Mr. Lucas has set an example of clarity and 
objectivity. No one could accuse him of not 
knowing enough; it is surprising what a tre- 
mendous amount of knowledge has gone into 
his book. For the purpose of providing a series 
of tales in verse, he has taken as his subjects 
episodes from human history, ranging from the 
earliest recorded times to the present and 
featuring such diverse characters as Akhnaton, 
Taliesin, Genghiz Khan, the Cid, Prince 
Henry the Navigator, Napoleon, and Freud 
(‘the Columbus of the Soul’). If his work lacks 
the depth one is accustomed to find in poetry 
of the highest standard, it is colourful, vigorous, 
and eminently readable, and may well serve 
as a corrective to the modern tendency towards 
introspectiveness in poetry. 

Equally interesting are the narrative poems 
of Famous Meeting, in which the author, Mr. 
Robert Gittings, concerns himself with similar 
characters but adopts a more psycho-analytical 
approach, so that his figures are at once more 
complex and more true to life. The title-poem, 
for instance, is an account of an imaginary 
meeting between Nelson and Wellington, as 
described by the latter, rather in the manner 
of Browning, and is skilfully done. Other 
poems deal with the Boswell of the London 
Journal, Livingstone and Stanley in Africa, 
and, in what is probably the best poem in the 
book, the experience of an explorer lost in the 
Australian desert. Mr. Gittings is remarkably 
successful in creating atmosphere, but is apt to 
clog the flow of his narrative with awkward 
phrases and grammatical constructions. 

The title of Mr. Gerald B. Walker’s volume, 
Letter in a Bottle, suggests that it contains an 
important message to mankind, but on ex- 
tricating the letter from its surrounding ver- 
biage the reader will be disappointed to find 
that the language in which it is written is flat 
and pedestrian, and the ideas it conveys thinly 
spread out over ninety stanzas, with little sense 
of urgency or individuality about them. 
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One of the most varied collections in the 
present list is The Dark Tarn by Miss A. V. 
Stuart, a competent craftsman whose choice 
of subject is wide enough to include material 
from literature, mythology, natural pheno- 
mena, history, religion, and folk-lore in this, 
her second, volume. Miss Stuart has a deli- 
cate sensitivity and a feeling for words and 
sound-values, though she occasionally clothes 
her thoughts in a vocabulary that is somewhat 
outdated. The Patchwork Quilt stands out among 
her poems, largely because it is closer to earth 
and to ordinary human experience. 

The two recent volumes from the Hand & 
Flower Press provide a striking contrast be- 
tween the introvert, Mr. Charles Higham, 
examining and probing into his feelings and 
motives— 

Why is there somewhere deep in us an ache 

for light 

and why even at death can someone’s 

fading sight 

see meaning in disease’s last analysis? 
—and the extrovert, Mr. Charles Causley, 
turning to the world outside him and celebrat- 
ing his love of the sea. To some extent they 
add point to the comments made by Mr. Lucas, 
for though the former is more ambitious and 
endeavours to grapple with profundities, the 
latter makes a more forceful impact and his 
polished, ballad-like poems are far easier to 
absorb. The truth is, of course, that both types 
of poet satisfy a genuine need. 

HOWARD SERGEANT 
Books reviewed : 
Speaking Poetry, by GEOFFREY CRump. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
Images of Tomorrow, edited by JouN 

S.C.M. Press. ros. 6d. 

From Many Times and Lands, by F. L. Lucas. Bodley 


Head. 18s. 
Famous Meeting, by Rosert Grrtincs. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 


Letter in a Bottle, by GERALD B. WALKER. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

The Dark Tarn, by A. V. Stuart. Ronald. 7s. 6d. 

Spring and Death, by CuHartes Hicuam. Survivor’s Leave, 
by CHarres Caustey. Hand & Flower Press. 35. 6d. 
each. 


Also received: 

Of Love, by Tom Boccs. Hand & Flower Press. 3s. 6d. 

The Evening Listens, by RutH AtnswortH. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

London Allegiance, by CLARE CAMPBELL. Fortune Press. 
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Last Words for a Friend 


uR friends and our lovers go from us, 
But since they were men and women, 


Created living spirits 


And made in God’s image, 
We believe that they are living and loving still; 


And we know 


That to grieve for them overmuch 


Is foolishness. 


But my foolishness is different; 


I am grieving, 


Because I know that I shall never see again 
A small white and gold presence 

Trotting in front of me 

About the house or in the garden, 

Or couched on my knees 


Or at my feet; 


And that in the night I shall never feel again 


A warm soft creature, 


Asleep or purring 


In my breast or against my side. 

A little thing that loved me has gone from me, 
Has gone from the daylight 

Into the darkness and the nothingness 

Where there is no more loving. 


And I am grieving, 


And I ask, is it childish in a man to weep 
For the death of a cat? 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


Recent Reading 


| pod readers, however sceptical, will be able 
to refrain from comparing their own palms 
with the outspread right hands illustrating 
Derek J. Price’s edition of the earliest English 
treatise on palmistry, written before 1440 and 
preserved in the Bodleian manuscripts. Launce- 
lot Gobbo would have found there no ‘trifle of 
wives’ though he might have been cheered by 
indications of ‘noble state’ or ‘knowledge of arts 
and sciences’. Other markings might have told 
him that his manners were beastly and that he 


was likely to rob Holy Church. Apart from its 
intrinsic interest this little book would make an 
admirable parlour game. 

Shakespeare Survey 6 is packed with good 
things, but none is more exciting (at least, to 
the present commentator) than J. W. Lever’s 
article entitled ‘Shakespeare’s French Fruits’. 
Here we are shown how the poet appropriated 
(‘convey the wise it call’) certain images and 
phrases from John Eliot’s Ortho-epia Gallica or 
Eliot’s Fruits for the French and incorporated 


ie 
ie 


them in 2 Henry IV, Henry V, Romeo and Juliet, 
The Winter’s Tale, and Sonnets XXIX and 
CXXX. We seem to be looking over Shake- 
speare’s shoulder as he sits writing, with a copy 
of Ortho-epia propped open before him; and 
we can watch the Dauphin’s description of his 
cheval volant taking shape upon the page. It is 
an almost eerie experience. 

In The Celestial Cycle Watson Kirkconnell, 
President of the Acadia University, attempts a 
prodigious task—nothing less than to assemble 
and translate the ‘major analogues’ of Paradise 
Lost. On the production side this massy tome has 
its own interest: it has been ‘typed by electric 
typewriter direct on to metal plates’, and costs 
have thereby been substantially reduced. 

Richard Quintana’s Mind and Art of Jona- 
than Swift appeared first in 1936. It is now a 
welcome resuscitation, for few scholars have 
brought more sympathy to bear upon that 
tenebrous, tormented mind or a keener critical 
appreciation to that unique art. 

In John M. Bullitt’s Swift and the Anatomy of 
Satire the approach is different. When we are 
tripped up by such sub-headings as ‘Praise- 
Blame Inversion’ we at once realize into what 
realms we are being led. But can one psycho- 
analyse a volcano? 

In The Celebrated Mrs. Centlivre John Wilson 
Bowyer has written a closely packed and 
copiously documented study of ‘the most pro- 
lific playwright in England from 1700 to 1722’. 
It was a fine imaginative stroke to include 
among the illustrations Hogarth’s Strolling 
Actresses dressing in a Barn, for the whole mise en 
scéne is richly Hogarthian. As the creator of ‘the 
real Simon Pure’ and the butt of some of Pope’s 
poisonous barbs, Mrs. Centlivre has pegged out 
for herself a patch of immortality; but it is 
doing her a disservice to try to enlarge it to the 
compass of a meadow. 

Edward Gibbon is one of those people about 
whom there is always something more to be 
said. Michael Joyce’s recent addition to the 
Men and Books Series might have been de- 
scribed by Gibbon himself as ‘a candid and 
rational inquiry’; and it is a matter for surprise 
as well as for felicitation that this should have 
been prosecuted so successfully within the 
narrow compass of 171 pages. 

To say of H. M. Margoliouth’s study of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge that it is as absorb- 
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ing as any novel is to pay it a poor compliment, 
for the interplay of character, influence, and 
action is more subtle and significant than any 
novelist could either conceive or analyse. In 
the end we find ourselves liking and under- 
standing both poets better than before, even 
if there is sometimes a sharper edge in our an- 
noyance at the incurable woolliness of the 
younger Coleridge and the pontifical pom- 
pousness of the older Wordsworth. 

In 1949 Professor E. R. Vincent published a 
small but attractive monograph, Byron, Hob- 
house and Foscolo, of which the natural and ac- 
ceptable outcome is a full-scale biography of 
that incredible, wayward, irascible yet often 
likeable oddity. Ugo Foscolo was one of those 
people who make supersonic bangs as they go; 
they are good subjects for biographers. This 
book is valuable as well as readable, and it is 
most helpfully documented; but we could have 
spared the occasional patches of conjectural re- 
construction; for example, the detailed and 
wholly imaginary description of the ‘slowly 
floating balls of red fire’ before the eyes of the 
dying hero. 

Olwen Campbell’s compact little life of 
Thomas Love Peacock deals cleverly with the 
curious dichotomy presented by a wit so ironic 
and a heart so susceptible to pity. A few purely 
personal ‘asides’ may surprise some readers ; for 
example, ‘the Victorian stuffiness of Gilbertian 
musical comedy’. ‘Stuffy’ is fast becoming ob- 
solete as a term of reproach; but, even so, the 
smell resulting from closed windows is less 
offensive than that rising from open sewers. 

In The Gulf of Years Mrs. Prynne (née Kath- 
leen Olander) has published the letters written 
to her by the aged and partly paranoiac John 
Ruskin. Some gulfs are better left unbridged; 
this is one of them. 

To the delight of his many admirers Ivor 
Brown, forswearing himself, has added yet an- 
other volume to his sequence of Word Books. 
O felix culpa when perjury brings forth such 
fruits; and how pleasant it is to see, among 
other things, this hearty castigation of the 
modern substitution of ‘lounge’ for ‘room’! But 
surely ‘Malkin’ was not originally a synonym 
for a slattern? It was one of the numerous 
variants of the name ‘Mary’, and appears in 
medieval Scots as ‘Makyne’. The heroine of 
Henryson’s agreeable little pastoral Robin and 
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Makyne was by turns forward and coy, but there 
is no hint that she was a slut. 

D. 
Books noticed above: 


An Old Palmistry: being the earliest known book on Palmistry 
in English, edited from the Bodleian manuscripts by 
Derek J. Price. Heffer. 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare Survey 6, edited by ALLARDYCE Nico... Cam- 
bridge. 18s. 

The Celestial Cycle: the Theme of Paradise Lost in World 
Literature, by Watson KirKcONNELL. University of 
Toronto Press. $8.50. 

The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift, by Ricarpo Quin- 
TANA. Methuen. ais. 


Recent Reading 


Jonathan Swift and the Anatomy of Satire, by Joun M. 
Cumberlege (Harvard). 255. 

The Celebrated Mrs. Centlivre, by JouN Wt1tson Bowyer. 
Cambridge (Duke University Press). 345. 

Edward Gibbon, by MicHart Joyce. Men and Books 
Series. Longmans. tos. 6d. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge: 1795-1834, by H. M. Marco- 
LiouTH. Home University Library. Oxford. 6s. 

Ugo Foscolo: an Italian in Regency England, by E. R. Vin- 
cEeNT. Cambridge. 25s. 

Thomas Love Peacock, by OtwEN CAMPBELL. English 
Novelists Series. Barker. 75. 6d. 

The Gulf of Years: Love Letters from Fohn Ruskin to Kathleen 
Olander. Allen & Unwin. gs. 6d. 

A Word in Edgeways, by Ivor Brown. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Christmas Carol 


T HE silver air has a frosted edge 

And the wild duck cleaves his way, 

Heavily flapping, over naked fields. 

The black trees lean in fresco on the west, 

And the hawthorns drip their scarlet in the wood. 


There is a woman singing at your door, 

The face you saw this morning in the church, 
Haloed in silver, and her pale saint’s mouth 
Is pitifully pleading. In the cold 

There stands a ragged, weary child, 


Crying at your window, 


Trailing the symbols of his cruel trade, 


Begging to be let in. - 


Outside, the loveliness of frost 
Freezes the vagrants still, 

And nothing flutters the crystal air 
Save the song and the constant cry. 


But you are heartless and no sad noise 


Pierces the firelit room. 


Is it not Christmas evening, 
With the rolling world at peace? 


JOAN FORMAN 
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Reprints and New Editions 


'HE Shakespearian Tempest, by G. Wilson Knight, 

originally published by the Oxford Press in 
1932, now appears in a revised edition under 
Methuen’s imprint (21s.): the book traces all 
through Shakespeare’s plays and poetry two unify- 
ing central symbols of tempest and music. The work 
of some of Shakespeare’s contemporaries is included 
in Four English Tragedies, edited in the Penguin edi- 
tion at 2s. 6d. by J. M. Morrell. Intended as a 
companion volume to Four English Comedies, it con- 
tains Edward the Second, A Woman Killed with Kindness, 
The Duchess of Malfy, and All for Love. 

The complete Latin Epigrams of Thomas More, 
edited with translations and notes by Leicester 
Bradner and Charles Arthur Lynch and published 
by the University of Chicago Press, are now avail- 
able for the first time in a single volume. A new 
edition of Religio Medici (Cambridge, 25s.) has been 


made, with critical and textual notes by Jean 
Jacques Denonain, from the manuscript copies and 
early editions; so that here is a text as close as pos- 
sible to what Sir Thomas Browne actually wrote. 
John Hall’s The Advancement of Learning (1649) has 
been re-edited with notes and introduction by A. K. 
Croston (Liverpool University Press, 5s.). Rout- 
ledge’s scholarly Muses’ Library brings us the Poems 
of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, edited by V. de 
Sola Pinto (15s.); with a long introduction, textual 
notes, and comments on Rochester’s work by critics 
from Pepys to F. R. Leavis. 

The newest addition to the New Oxford Illus- 
trated Dickens is Little Dorrit (Cumberlege, 125. 6d.) ; 
including the forty illustrations by ‘Phiz’ which 
appeared in the first edition, and an introduction 
by Lionel Trilling. 


For the Classroom 


Selected books received and recommended: 
Prose 

Adventures and Escapes, edited by E. W. PARKER. 
Heritage of Literature Series. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

Contemporary Reviews of Romantic Poetry, edited by 
Joun Wain. Life, Literature and Thought Library. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Secret Service, by NoRMAN Date. Windsor Selections 
from English Literature. Allen & Unwin. 3s. 10d. 
limp cloth. 

Shakespeare and his Stage, by MARcHETTE CHUTE. 
Pathfinder Library. University of London Press. 
45. 6d. 


Teaching of English 
An English and General Course for Sixth Forms, by P. R. 
HEATHER. Longmans. 5s. 6d. 


Backwardness in Reading: Remedies and Prevention, by 
Joun Duncan. Harrap. 6s. 

Discovering English: Book Three, by A. R. Moon. 
Longmans. 5s. gd. (limp cloth at 4s. gd.). 

English by Stages, by I. Morris. A Graduated Course 
for the Learning of English as a Second Language. 
Language Book IV. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

English Test Papers for the Middle Forms, by B. J. 
PENDLEBURY. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

Exercises in Good English, by D. W. BARKER. Book 3: 
2s. 3d. Key to Introductory Book and Book 1: 
3s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Practice in Written English, by E. M. STEPHEN. Uni- 
versity of London Press. 2s. 6d. limp cloth. 

Reading and Composition, by A. J. Merson. Book VI: 
55. Book VII: 6s. Macmillan. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


A Hopkins Reader. Ed. by Joun Picx. Cumberlege. 215. 

A Study of Donne’s Imagery. By KaicuHt MATsuurA. 
Tokyo: Kenkyusha. 

A Word in Edgeways. By Ivor Brown. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Charles Dickens. By K. J. Fretpinc. Longmans (for 
the British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 

Dante and the Legend of Rome. By Nancy LENKEITH. 
University of London: Warburg Institute. 255. 
Dickens and Ellen Ternan. By Apa Nisset. Cambridge 

(California U.P.). 215. 


Eddie Marsh. Ed. by CuristopHER HAssALL and 
Denis Matuews. Sketches for a Composite 
Literary Portrait. Lund Humphries, for the 
Contemporary Art Society. 75. 6d. 

Edward Gibbon. By Micuazt Joyce. Men and Books 
Series. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Elizabethan Poetry. By HALLETT SmirH. Cumberlege 
(Harvard). 32s. 6d. 

English Literature and the Hebrew Renaissance. 
Mavrice FArBrRpGE. Luzac. 18s. 
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English Literature of the Eighieenth Century. By R. C. 
CuuRcHILL. University Tutorial Press. 85. 6d. 
English Literature, 1660-1800. Compiled by RoNALD 
S. Crane and others. A Bibliography of Modern 
Studies. Vol. ii: 1939-50. Cumberlege (Prince- 

ton). 48s. 

Five Stuart Tragedies. Ed. by A. K. McItwrarrtnu. 
World’s Classics. Cumberlege. 7s. 6d. 

George Orwell. By Tom Hopxinson. Longmans (for 
the British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 

Greek Prose Style. By J. D. DENNiston. Cumberlege. 
155. 

Henry Fames: The Untried Years, 1843-1870. By LEON 
EpeEt. Hart-Davis. 25s. 

Japanese Literature: An Introduction for Western Readers. 
By Donatp KEENE. Wisdom of the East Series. 
Murray. 5s. 

John Galsworthy. By R. H. Morrram. Longmans 
(for the British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 

Jonathan Swift and the Anatomy of Satire. By Joun M. 
Cumberlege (Harvard). 25s. 

Mallarmé. By Watiace Fowute. Dobson. 30s. 

Mary Shelley. By ExizasetH Nitcuie. New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey: Rutgers U.P. $4. 

Origins of Icelandic Literature. By G. TURVILLE-PETRE. 
Cumberlege. 25s. 

Peacocks and Primroses: A Survey of Disraeli’s Novels. 
By Murtet Bles. 215. 

Perplexed Prophets: Six Nineteeth-Century British Authors. 
By Gaytorp C. LeRoy. Cumberlege (Penn- 
sylvania). 38s. 

Personal Remarks. By L. A. G. Stronc. Critical 
Essays. Peter Nevill. 155. 

Private View. By WALTER DE LA Mare. Critical 
Essays. Faber. 18s. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1951. Cumberlege, 
for the Academy. 42s. 

Queen Elizabeth's Entertainment at Mitcham: ‘Poet, 
Painter and Musician’. Attrib. to John Lyly. Ed. by 
Hotson. Cumberlege (Yale). 20s. 

Rehearsals of Discomposure. By NATHAN A. Scott, Jr. 
Alienation and Reconciliation in Modern Litera- 
ture. Lehmann. 18s. 

Rimbaud’s Illuminations: with a New Translation of the 
French Text of the Poems. By WALLACE Fow Liz. 
Harvill. 18s. 

Samuel Butler. By Puttrep HenDERson. Cohen & West. 
18s. 

Selected Prose of Bernard Shaw. Ed. by D1armuip 
Constable. 42s. 

Shakespeare. By Henri Longmans. 25s. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


Shakespeare: his World and his Work. By M. M. 
Resse. Arnold. 36s. 

Studies in the Syntax of Ben Fonson’s Plays. By A. C. 
PARTRIDGE. Bowes. 8s. 6d. 

Tennyson and the Reviewers. By E. F. SHANNON, Jr. 
Cumberlege (Harvard). 25s. 

Textual Problems of the First Folio. By ALicE WALKER. 
Cambridge. 18s. 

The Accidence of Ben Fonson’s Plays, Masques and Enter- 
tainments; with an Appendix of comparable uses in 
Shakespeare. By A. C. PARTRIDGE. Bowes. 215. 

The Anatomy of Poetry. By Marjorie Bourton. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 

The Ballad of Sir Aldingar: Its Origins and Analogues. 
By Paut CurisToPHERSON. Cumberlege. 30s. 

The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. The Text 
and Order of the First Folio with Quarto Variants 
and a Choice of Modern Readings noted margin- 
ally; to which are added Pericles and the first 
Quartos of six of the plays, with three plays of 
doubtful authorship. Also the Poems according 
to the original Quartos and Octavos. In four 
volumes. Nonesuch. £7. 7s. 

The Gulf of Years: Love Letters from John Ruskin to 
Kathleen Olander. Ed. by RAyNER Unwwn. Allen & 
Unwin. 9s. 6d. 

The Life and Minor Works of George Peele. By DAviv H. 
Horne. Cumberlege (Yale). 32s. 6d. 

The Life and Work of Sophocles. By F. J. H. LETTERs. 
Sheed & Ward. 18s. 

The Philosophy of Shakespeare. By K. J. SpALpINc. 
Ronald. 12s. 6d. 

The Romantic Poets. By GRAHAM Hovucu. Hutchin- 
son’s University Library. 8s. 6d. 

The Sermons of John Donne. Ed. by GeorcE R. Potrer 
and Evetyn M. Simpson. In 10 volumes. Vol. i. 
Cambridge (California U.P.). 56s. 6d. 

The Story of English. By Mario Pet. Allen & Unwin. 
21s. 

Thomas de Quincey, Literary Critic: His Method and 
Achievement. By JouHn E. Jorpan. Cambridge 
(California U.P.). 28s. 

Troilus and Cressida: A New Variorum Edition. Ed. by 
Harotp N. Hiresranp. Lippincott. £7. 

W. B. Yeats: Letters to Katharine Tynan. Ed. by 
Rocer McHuceu. Burns Oates. 18s. 

William Barnes of Dorset. By Gites DucpaAte. Cassell. 
21s. 

Wordsworth’s Imagery. By FLORENCE MarsH. Cum- 
berlege. 245. 


AM that straw 


The Straw 


That broke the camel’s back. 
The straw that could not save 
A man from sinking to his grave. 


Yet I can 
(So it goes,) 
Tell the way 


The wind blows... 


I only ask to lie 


Within the harvest field, 
—Forgotten in the carrying 

Of that bright, homeward corn— 
Till the time the moon has risen 
And the owl calls long, forlorn. 
Then the scurrying, whiskered mouse 
Makes sortie from its prison. 

It has a thousand fears, 

And pauses as it peers. 

The owl calls long, forlorn. 

The mouse lifts its trembling paw, 
Holds me within the wind: 

‘Which way, which way, O Straw?’ 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Dear Sir, 

I have just been re-reading your essay on the 
poetry of A. E. Housman (English, i. 3) and I notice 
that you quote two passages from what you call the 
‘Cambridge parody’: why this epithet ‘Cambridge’? 

The twelve lines 


What! still alive at twenty-two, 
A fine upstanding lad like you. 


were by the late Hugh Kingsmill and first appeared 
in book form in The Table of Truth (Jarrolds, March 
1933). Later they were quoted by Michael Roberts 
in the Faber Book of Comic Verse. 

I knew Kingsmill when he lived in Hastings 
before the Second World War and I am puzzled 
about any Cambridge connexion. He was at Oxford 
—briefly, I believe. 

I think that this short parody was the best thing 
Kingsmill wrote—he never quite came off in his 
prose, except perhaps in the life of Frank Harris— 


V. S. WAINWRIGHT 


Correspondence 


although I’m afraid its fiendish skill has rather 
spoiled A. E. H. for me since reading it. 
Yours faithfully, 
L. R. PonisBEE 
10 Baldslow Road, Hastings. 


The article appeared nearly twenty years ago, and I 
cannot recall my source of the epithet ‘Cambridge’. Can 
any reader give the answer? Ep. 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 


Dear Sir, 
As a reader of English for a number of years I 
have begun to be aware of a certain limitation in 
the choice of subject-matter. Though English has 
been a world-language for half a century or so, 
with a few exceptions, there seems to be little 
recognition in English of the problems and possibili- 
ties involved. 
Numbers are not everything, so the fact that there 
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are several times as many users of the English 
language outside the British Isles as in them is not 
the chief point which has impressed me. It is the 
possibility that we are now witnessing a process 
similar to that which created the Romance lan- 
guages of Europe out of medieval Latin. 

Education and the speed of communications have 
greatly altered the language situation. Nevertheless, 
it would be imperceptive to claim that English as 
spoken and written in this country is the only kind 
worthy of consideration. 

‘American’ English is no longer to be confounded 
with the temporary froth of slang. Serious American 
writers use a form which is distinctive by the balance 
of its sentences, the treatment of verbs and preposi- 
tions, and so on. Inevitably a writer employs the 
speech-forms which he hears. 

What is true of U.S.A. is true in lesser degree of 
the Commonwealth countries where English is the 
everyday language. Time will develop an idiom 


Proceedings 


BRISTOL 


Hon. Secretary: Miss J. CHARLTON, 14. Woodstock 
Road, Bristol 6. 


Programme: 
1953- 9 Oct.: Lady Pinney of Racedown: ‘Words- 
worth at Racedown.’ 

6 Nov.: Miss S. I. Tucker (Dept. of English, 
Bristol University): ‘Grammar—The Mother 
of the Graces or a Problem Child?’ 

4 Dec.: Poetry Discussion. Poems for discussion 
selected and introduced by Major C. H. R. 
Gee. 

1954. 5 Feb.: Mr. A. B. Reynolds (President) : 
‘Stevenson in the Cevennes.’ 

5 Mar.: ‘English in Secondary Modern Schools.’ 
A discussion introduced by Miss A. G. Dixon 
(Headmistress of Marksbury Road Secondary 
Modern School, Bristol). 


EDINBURGH 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. Ropert CRoMARTY, 54 Arden 
Street, Edinburgh g. 


Programme: 

1953- 9 Oct.: J. W. Herries, President of the Scottish 
P.E.N.: ‘Writers and their Ways.’ 

go Oct.: Discussion: ‘The Literature of the Com- 

monwealth.’ Leaders: John Purves, formerly of 

the University; James Hanlon, Trinity Aca- 

demy; Professor James A. Roy, formerly of 

Queen’s University. 


Correspondence 


which it would be affectation for writers to dis- 
regard. But there are also the great areas of the 
world where English is a second language, used not 
only for practical purposes, but as a means of 
literary expression. There are, for instance, already 
a few Indian and Chinese writers who make one 
doubt Macaulay’s dictum that ‘no noble work of 
imagination was ever composed by any man except 
in a dialect which he had learned without remem- 
bering how or when’. 

This is an extraordinary development, deriving 
from the political and economic situation of the 
modern world. If it is true, as it seems to me, that 
half a dozen varieties of English are in process of 
evolution, then this is a subject which should be of 
interest to all who care about the future of English. 

Yours faithfully, 
RutH TROUTON 
57a, Queen’s Court, 

Queensway, London, W. 2. 


of Branches 


13 Nov.: Sheriff T. B. Simpson, Q.C., LL.D.: 
‘Boswell and the Sheep Stealer.’ 

28 Nov.: Dinner in the Roxburghe Hotel, Char- 
lotte Square, at 7 for 7.15 p.m. Tickets 12s. 6d. 
Guest Speaker: Harold Leslie, Q.C. 

11 Dec.: Miss A. V. Stuart: ‘A New Approach to 
Dante’, with special reference to Lyrical Medita- 
tions on the Paradiso by Georgina Grace Mon- 
crieff, published by the Moray Press. 

1954. 15 Jan.: Douglas Young: ‘Some Classical In- 
fluences in Renaissance Scotland.’ (Joint Meet- 
ing with the Classical Association.) 

12 Feb.: Discussion : ‘Some Aspects of Edwardian- 
ism.’ Leaders: A. F. Giles, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity; Miss E. M. Stephen; Dr. Elizabeth 
Dougary. 


NORTH-WEST KENT 


Hon. Secretary: D. L’ ARGENT-BELL, Hackwood Hotel, 
Widmore Road, Bromley, Kent. 


Programme, 1953: 

Last Session (Summer). 

Eight Ordinary Meetings. Subjects: Blake. Ameri- 
can Poems. Pomp and Circumstance. Summer. 
Moonlight and Sunlight. Reflections. Papers 
by members on Goldsmith; Keats. 

An Open Evening Meeting. Speaker being 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson on Shakespeare’s 
Women. 

Five Shakespeare Readings (Evening) arranged 
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by Mrs. Doris Clarke: Julius Caesar, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, The Tempest. 

Poetry Drama Readings (Evening) arranged by 
Miss Paice. Subjects: The First-Born, by C. Fry. 
Hippolytus, G. Murray’s Trans. A Play by 
W. H. Auden and C. Isherwood. 

Writers’ Group Meeting. Memory (in metre of In 
Memoriam.) Villanelle—Coronation. 

Autumn Session. 

Eight Ordinary Meetings. Subjects: Readings on 
Welsh Counties. Ghosts. Adventure. Papers by 
members on Emerson; Coleridge and Lamb; 
Browning’s Women. 

Two Group Readings: (1) Tennyson’s Idylls of 
the King; (2) Readings by Shakespeare Group. 

Three Shakespeare Readings arranged by Mrs. 
Doris Clarke. Subjects: Shakespeare Recordings. 
Romeo and Fuliet. 

Three Poetry Drama Meetings arranged by Miss 
Paice. Cyrano de Bergerac, by Rostand. The Frogs, 
by Aristophanes. Bethlehem, by L. Housman. 

Three Writers’ Group Meetings. Subjects: Own 
Choice. (2 and 3) To be arranged. 


MANCHESTER 


Hon. Secretary: A. H. Wurre, 98 Moorland Road, 
Woodsmoor, Stockport, Cheshire. 


Meetings held during the last season or to be held 
during the next season with dates, lecturers, and 
subjects: 

1952. Oct.: Denys Mitchell (B.B.C. Features Dept.) : 
‘Writing for the Radio.’ 

Nov.: A. C. Sewter: ‘The Augustan Age in 
Literature and Painting.’ 

Dec.: Mr. Lees: ‘The Poetry of G. M. Hopkins.’ 

1953. Jan.: Dr. Kettle: ‘Soviet Writers and their 
Problems.’ 

Feb.: Dr. Cox: ‘Recent Shakespearean Scholar- 
ship.’ 

Mar.: Prof. Lawlor: ‘Second Thoughts on The 
Cocktail Party.’ 

May: C. Day Lewis gave a Poetry Recital which 
proved the most successful and popular function 
that the branch has enjoyed. 

1953. 12 Oct.: Miss Hill and Mr. Harrison: ‘Verse 
Recital.’ 

9 Nov.: Prof. G. Wilson Knight: ‘Poetic Inter- 
pretation.’ 

Dec.: Miss B. M. Moor: ‘Shakespearean Songs.’ 

1954. Jan.: ‘Manchester University Poetry.’ 

9 Feb.: Roger Manvell: ‘The Film and its Rela- 
tion to Literature.’ 

Mar.: Prof. L. C. Knights: ‘The Grounds of 
Literary Criticism.’ 


NOTTINGHAM 


Hon. Secretary: J. T. Bourton, The University, 
Nottingham. 


Programme: 
1953. 29 Jan.: Prof. A. R. Humphreys: ‘Aspects of 
ugustan Taste’ (illustrated by lantern-slides). 

27 Feb.: Lord David Cecil: ‘Fiction and its 

Forms.’ 

Meetings held by the University Literary Society 
—to which members of the Association were invited 
—were addressed by Dr. J. Danby, Mr. F. W. 
Bateson, Mr. Francis Berry, and Dr. A. Kettle. 
Future meetings planned: 

12 Nov.: Mr. Norman Nicholson: ‘The Contribu- 

tion of the Provincial Poet to Modern Poetry.’ 

23 Nov.: Prof. Dorothy Emmett: ‘The Mind of 

Coleridge.’ 


READING 


Hon. Secretary: ALAN WykeEs, 382 Tilehurst Road, 
Reading. 


Meetings held during the last season or to be held 
during the next season with dates, lecturers, and 
subjects: 

1952. 16 Sept.: Richard Usborne: ‘Hilaire Belloc.’ 

7 Oct.: H. V. D. Dyson: ‘Some Notes on Literary 

Criticism.’ 
1953. 27 Jan.: William Campbell: ‘The Twentieth- 
century American Novel.’ 

19 Feb.: Prof. D. J. Gordon: ‘The Private and 

the Public Life in the Novels of Jane Austen.’ 

10 Apr.: J. I. M. Stewart: ‘Graham Greene and 

Joyce Cary.’ 
Forthcoming: 
29 Sept.: Kenneth Nicholson and John Russell: 
‘Education and Music in Canada and U.S.A.’ 
Oct.: John Pudney. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Hon. Secretary: F. G. Roperts, 49 Thornbury 
Avenue, Southampton. 


Programme: 

1953. 15 Oct.: Mr. L. P. Hartley: ‘Some Thoughts 
on the Novel.’ 

13 Nov.: Mr. G. H. Vallins: ‘Usage and Authority 
in English.’ 

1954. 5 Feb.: Mr. D. G. James, M.A. (Vice- 
Chancellor of Southampton University): sub- 
ject to be announced. 

12 Mar.: Mrs. Kathleen Tillotson: subject to be 
announced. 
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YORK 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. R. T. H. Stevens, St. John’s 
College, York. 


Programme: 

1952. 4 Dec.: W. A. G. Doyle-Davidson: “The Art 
of William Blake.’ 

1953. 19 Feb.: J. E. V. Crofts: ‘Wordsworth.’ 

12 Mar.: Miss C. V. Wedgwood: ‘English Litera- 
ture and the Great Civil War.’ (Joint Meeting 
with the York Historical Association.) 

15 May: Prof. R. L. Brett: ‘English Comic Verse.’ 

25 Sept.: Miss L. M. Clish: ‘The Teaching of 
Poetry in Schools.’ 

10 Oct.: Dr. Arundell Esdaile: ‘Samuel Johnson.’ 
(Joint Meeting with the Georgian Society of 
York.) 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ALLAHABAD 
Hon. Secretary: Y. SAHAI. 


Programme: 

1952. 10 Oct.: Mr. P. C. Gupta: ‘The Art of Noel 
Coward.’ 

25 Nov.: Mr. R. N. Deb.: ‘The Short Story and 
Oscar Wilde.’ 
9 Dec.: Mr. S. C. Sen Gupta: ‘Gogol.’ 

1953. 20 Feb.: Annual Dinner; Dr. L. R. Phillips, 
British Council Representative in India, was 
the chief guest. Earlier in the evening Dr. 
Phillips spoke on ‘Britain Over the Last Forty 
Years’. 

23 Feb.: The President, Prof. Deb, gave a report 
on the two Conferences of Teachers of English 
held at Ajmer and New Delhi. 


FORT HARE, SOUTH AFRICA 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. E.-N. Brown, Lovedale, Cape 
Province, South Africa. 


QUEENSLAND 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. E. H. Fuint. 


Programme: 
1953. 23 Mar.: Mr. J. C. Mahoney, M.A., B.Litt.: 
‘English Places and English Men.’ 

27 Apr.: Miss R. Felgate, F.T.C.L.: ‘Producing a 
Play.’ 

25 May: Mr. A. K. Thomson, M.A.: ‘Some Eng- 
lish Contemporary Poets.’ 

22 June: (1) Mr. H. K. Wade, M.A.: ‘Play 
Acting in Schools’; (2) Miss Jean Hunter, 
L.A.S.A., L.T.C.L.: ‘The One-Act Play.’ 

27 July: Mr. C. H. Hadgraft, M.A.: ‘G. B. Shaw.’ 

31 Aug.: Presidential Address. Acting Professor 
Robinson, M.A., Ph.D. 

28 Sept.: Mr. P. V. O. Fleming, B.A.: ‘Teaching 
Shakespeare.’ 

26 Oct.: (1) Annual General Meeting; (2) 
Mr. E. H. Flint, M.A.: ‘Christopher Fry.’ 


SYDNEY 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. H. M. Burrertey. 


Programme: 
1953. 4 Mar.: Annual General Meeting. 

1 Apr.: His Excellency Dr. T. J. Kiernan, Am- 
bassador of Ireland: ‘Lady Gregory and W. B. 
Yeats—Some Personal Memories.’ 

14 Apr.: Robert Speaight—visiting Australia for 
the A.B.C. and the British Council: ‘Shake- 
speare’s Later Plays.’ 

6 May: E. W. Burbridge, O.B.E.: ‘Scholarship 
and Criticism in Relation to Shakespearian 
Productions.’ 

3 June.: Gavin Casey: “The Place of the Short 
Story in Fiction.’ 

1 July: Walter W. Stone: ‘Book Collecting in 
Australia.’ 

11 Aug.: Address by F. J. H. Letters, University 
of Armidale: ‘Virgil in English and Latin.’ 
(Joint Meeting with Classical Association.) 

2 Sept.: H. M. Saxby: ‘Continental Influences on 
Henry Handel Richardson.’ Sylvia Lawson: 
‘The Poetry of Judith Wright.’ 

7 Oct.: John Thompson: ‘Writing for the Air.’ 

19 Nov.: Annual Dinner. 


HE Alliance Hall was full to capacity on 

Saturday, 26 September, when Mr. Mal- 
colm Muggeridge, the new Editor of Punch, 
lectured to the Association on ‘Some Thoughts 
on English and American Humour’. Though he 
said that he noticed that professional humor- 
ists worked with never a smile on their faces, 
Mr. Muggeridge treated his subject and his 
audience with affability both cheerful and 
charming. Humour he conceived as springing 
from the gap which exists between imperfec- 


HE 37th Annual Conference of Educational 

Associations will be held at the College for 
the Distributive Trades, 107 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2 from Monday, 28 
December 1953, to Monday, 4 January 1954. 
The Joint Conference, at which “The Develop- 
ment of Loyalties’ will be discussed, will be 
held at 4.45 p.m. on Monday, 4 January. The 


Several readers have inquired the whereabouts 
in Landor’s works of the prose passage quoted 
by Lord Justice Birkett on page 9g of his Presi- 


f Bo Secretary will be grateful for the re- 
turn of any of the following publications 
that are out of print: 


Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 


32, 345 35» 37-49, 42, 43, 45-51, 53> 57> 
59, and the Presidential Address for 1943. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1954 
Spring number of English should be addressed to 
the Editor, Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, 


Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge on Humour 


Association Notes 


Wimbledon, S.W. 19, and contributions should 


tion’ and perfection. In future Mr. Punch 
would cease from his recent phase of repre- 
senting only the world of the upper classes 
and would return to his original duties of 
sniping at imperfection wherever he saw it. 
Mr. Guy Boas, from the Chair, said he 
understood that Englishmen were not amused 
when told that ‘What this country needs is a 
good medium-priced giraffe’, while Americans 
were not amused by ‘Waiter, if this is coffee I 
want tea; but if this is tea, I want coffee’. 


meeting of the English Association in connexion 
with the Conference will be held at 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday, 30 December, when Mr. W. O. 
Lester Smith, formerly Professor of the Socio- 
logy of Education in the University of London, 
will lecture on ‘Loyalty to Grammar School 
Learning’. Dr. R. L. James, Headmaster of 
Harrow, will be in the chair. 


dential Address, The Magic of Words. The 
passage occurs in the Dialogue Pericles and 
Aspasia, 1836: Works, 1876, vol. v, p. 5. 


English, Nos. 1, 28-32, 34, 35. 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, 
XXVii-xxxii, and English Studies 1948. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, 


v, vii, viii, xix-xxvi. 


reach him not later than Thursday, 14 January. 
Contributors should state if they are members of the 
Association. It is not possible to guarantee return of 
scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SIX ASSOCIATION 


President -W.0. LESTER SMITH, C.B.E., LL.D., Professor of the 
Sociology of Education in the University of London. Chairman: R. GILL, Headmaster, 
King Edward VI Boys’ Grammar School, Grimsby. Hon. Secretary + C. A. STOTT, 
M.B.E., Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. Hon. Treasurer - 3. PEARCE, Queen 
Elizabeth's School, Barnet. 

Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or other 

organizations interested in school libraries, offers the following 

advantages: 


Information Service and Advice 


‘The School Librarian’ Edited by c. OSBORNE (termly 
journal free to S.L.A. members; 4s. per issue to non-members 
while stocks are available). ‘A quite admirable journal’ 
writes DR. ARUNDELL ESDAILE, C.B.E. 


Other Publications at reduced prices 
Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/2), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 

The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, 
New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. 
MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 


The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 


Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
£1. 1s. or £2. 2s., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 
members. 

STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 


[1 end] 
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Ananias the Deacon, by Maurice Hussey, 207. 
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rence, 130. 
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Bamborough, J. B.: 
(Review), 141. 
Barfield, Owen: Poetic Diction: a Study in Meaning 
(Review), 147. 

Baumer, Sybil: Poem, 228. 

Bayliss, John: Review, 109. 

Bebbington, W. G.: Article, 201. 

Bell, Vicars: On Learning the English Tongue (Review), 
226. 

Boas, F. S.: Reviews, 69, 142; An Introduction to 
Eighteenth Century Drama (Review), 221. 

Boas, Guy: Articles: 42, 178; Notes and Observa- 
tions, 81, 121, 162, 201; Poem, 1. 

Boore, W. H.: Poem, 112. 

Bowra, C. M.: Heroic Poetry (Review), 145. 

Branches, Proceedings of, 118, 236. 

Braybrooke, Neville: Reviews, 72, 73, 108, 140. 

Buckley, Jerome Hamilton: The Victorian Temper 
(Review), 71. 

Buckley, S. E.: Review, 30. 

Bullough, Geoffrey, and C. L. Wrenn: English 
Studies Today (Review), 69; Reviews: 26, 143. 
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